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Save in your credit 
union every pay day — 
and really make those 
dreams come true. 











Memorandum to: tach credit union member. 


This special annual meeting issue of BRIDGE 
undertakes to highlight in an interesting and 
even absorbing way the sort of service being 
rendered by credit unions and by other commu- 
nity service programs. We hope that it will 
help you obtain the most from your credit union 
and that it will offer suggestions which you 
can adapt to your own individual, family, and 
community lives (realizing that to a fast- 
increasing extent the world is one community). 
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Why Credit Union? 


Just wnat does the credit union offer 
you? 

@ A handy place to save your money 
and friendly encouragement to save it. 
“Every pay day” is the good word. 

@ Low-cost loans for many purposes: 


To pay doctor and dentist bills. 
To pay off loan shark. 

To finance honeymoon. 

To reroof house. 

To buy washing machine. 

To remove lien on insurance loan. 
To pay insurance premium. 

To buy farm machinery. 

To buy car. 

To buy accordion. 

To pay taxes. 

To pay for car repairs. 

To buy coal. 

To pay school expenses. 

To start in business. 

To buy engagement ring. 

To buy sewing machine. 

To pay for funeral. 

To buy pigs. 

To buy new furnace. 

To buy home. 

To—now it’s your turn; whatever 


will help you get ahead, or out of 
financial difficulties, may be the pur- 
pose of a credit union loan. 


Low-cost Loans? 

If someone says you can get the loan 
cheaper elsewhere, be sure he’s right 
before you sign the dotted line. 

Quoting from 10 Close-ups of Con- 
sumer Credit, published by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture: 

“The governor’s committee in Mas- 
sachusetts checked on ‘6 per cent’ 
rates. In 105 cases in which ‘6 per 
cent’ was quoted, here is what the 
rates actually came to: 

“1 case came to 6 per cent. 

“6 cases were actually between 7 
and 10 per cent. 

“61 cases were between 11 and 20 
per cent. 

“19 cases were between 21 and 30 
per cent. 

“10 cases were between 31 and 100 
per cent. 

“8 cases were between 101 and 679 
per cent.” 

Be sute you find out what any serv- 
ice charges may be. 

‘And find out, too, if the credit 
union’s charge includes loan protec- 
tion insurance. It probably does. Does 
the other agency’s? 


Extra Benefits 
Then there are some intangible, but 
none the less real, benefits gained 
when you adopt a credit union thrift 
and loan program (regular credit 
union share deposits; credit union 
loans for worthwhile purposes): 
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Credit Union 


In Recognition and Gratitude 


THE FOLLOWING PERSONS, according to 
information we have received in re- 
sponse to queries, left full-time credit 
union positions to serve in the armed 
forces during World War II. 


Wm. P. Alexander, Jr., F.D.1.C. 

Lance S. Barden, F.D.LC. 

James M. Barry, Texas Credit Union 
League. 


Thomas Benson, Cuna. 

Melvin Brussow, Cuna. 

Winfield S. Buchanan, Cuna. 

Lester E. Bush, F.D.LC. 

Theodore D. Butler, Cuna. 

Mario Cervone, Pennsylvania Cred- 
it Union League. 

John T. P. Davis, F.D.LC. 

Jack Dublin, F.D.I.C. 

Lemuel J. Embrey, F.D.LC. 

Richard Flynn, Cuna. 

Richard Giles, Cuna. 

Hubert Griffin, Cuna. 

Henri G. Grignon, F.D.1.C. 

Julian L. Grinde, Cuna. 

Cleo G. Hill, Employees Credit 
Union, Swift & Company, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

Anne Mae Hurgott, F.D.LC. 

Paul D. Hoffmaster, F.D.1.C. 

Amos R. Johnson, Jr., Kansas City 
Council of Negro Employees, Inc., and 
Negro Employees Credit Union, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 

Gordon Johnson, F.D.LC. 

Vincent Jordan, F.D.L.C. 

Morris E. Knopp, F.D.1.C. 

Wm. M. Lair, F.D.LC. 

Reuben Lansky, F.D.I.C. 

Vaughn Liscum, Cuna. 

Paul V. Lloyd, Pennsylvania Credit 
Union League. 

Neil Loynachan, F.D.1.C. 

Robert J. McCormick, Cuna. 

Eugene B. Manwaring, F.D.I.C. 

S. Fredric Marks, F.D.1.C. 


ro 


Samuel X. Mitchell, F.D.1.C. 

Victory Mizrahi, F.D.LC. 

George J. Morhauser, IUMSWA 
Federal Credit Union, Camden, New 
Jersey. 

William A. Murphy, F.D.I.C. 

Duane A. Nelson, Cuna. 

Richard Phelps, Cuna. 

Ralph Peterson, Cuna. 

Paul E. Puckett, Atlantic Steel 
Credit Union, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Charles Rabinowitz, F.D.1.C. 

David A. Rambo, F.D.LC. 

Phillip J. Reese, Cuna. 

Bernard E. Reichhardt, F.D.I.C. 

Mack Rogers, F.D.L1.C. 

Abraham Saltzman, F.D.1.C. 

Arthur Sanborn, Cuna. 

Arthur J. Schuler, New York Credit 
Union League. 

Richard Schultz, Cuna. 

Edwin F. Schwalbe, F.D.LC. 

Robert W. Seay, F.D.LC. 

J. Orrin Shipe, Cuna. 

Alden E. Snell, F.D.1.C. 

R. Dale Snow, F.D.LC. 

Donald S. Spigler, F.D.1.C. 

Harry T. Stalley, Mlinois Credit 
Union League. 

William Tenny, Cuna. 

Henry L. Timme, Cuna. 

Wayland W. Torpy, Cuna. 

Norman S. Tracy, Wisconsin Credit 
Union League. 

Harry E. Trembath, F.D.1.C. 

Robert W. Tucker, F.D.LC. 

Richard Walch, F.D.1.C. 

Simon R. Wasser, F.D.LC. 

Elbert K. Watkins, Louisiana Credit 
Union League. 

Bernie L. Webster, North Carolina 
Credit Union League. 

Abe A. Weiner, F.D.LC. 

Benjamin F. Wilson, F.D.I1.C. 

Harold Wingstead, C. B. & Q. Alli- 
ance FCU, Alliance, Nebraska. 





You have the satisfaction of running 
your own association with your fellow 
members. You know that your sav- 
ings are being used to help your fellow 
employees, and not to exploit them as 
they might be elsewhere. You are 
helping the movement to keep wealth 
in the hands of the people, instead in 
the hands of centralized agencies, 


which, because of their size and dis- 
tance, must tend to be out of close 
touch with the people’s needs and wel- 
fare. It is generally agreed that the 
growth of monopolies is one of the 
world’s gravest dangers today. Credit 
unions are one safeguard against the 
growth of money monopolies. 

So: a word to the wise... 





$110,625 Increase In One Year 


Elkhart County 


F it had not been for the credit 
iT union, I would have lost my 
farm.” A grateful member of the 
Elkhart County Farm Bureau Co-op 
Credit Union, Goshen, Indiana, was 
speaking about a loan he had received 
from the credit union, which enabled 
him to hold on to his farm, when he 
thought he couldn’t hold on any more, 
and when it had looked as if no help 
was forthcoming. 

Such cases are, of course, the un- 
usual ones. But while they are impor- 
tant in themselves (surely one of them 
might justify the existance of a credit 
union), they are perhaps particularly 
important as graphic reminders of the 
important service the credit union is 
rendering. Rural groups especially, 
are likely to feel that other agencies 
are supplying all their thrift and loan 
needs. Such testimony as the above 
should serve to disillusion them. 

Further testimony that this Elkhart 
County credit union is rendering a 
needed service is given by the reports 
of Treasurer Woodrow T. Risser. 

In the year ending October 31, 1945, 
the assets leaped $110,625 (56 per 
cent)—from $196,873 to $307,498! 

Personal loans climbed from $85,975 
to $111,579. 

Real estate loans went from $55,961 
to $100,708. 


Community Service 

There is, of course, no one reason 
for this success, unless you want to 
define the overall spirit which led to 
the tangible actions which we can iso- 
late and point out. That spirit is with- 
out doubt one of co-operative action 
and community service. 

Certainly when Simeon Berger, 
Fred Eby, L. B. Berkey, Amzy Miller, 
Fred Koerner, G. C. Zollinger, Peter 
Larimer, James Dunmire, and L. W. 
Berkey organized the credit union 
back in December 1931, they had in 
mind that the credit union would sup- 
plement their Farm Bureau Coopera- 
tive program. They knew that farm- 
ers needed a source of low cost loans 
just as much as they needed low cost 
supplies. They knew that other loan 
agencies were not in a position to fill 
all their farmer members’ loan needs, 
and they felt that they could operate a 
credit union which would enable them 
to provide themselves, better than any 
other agency, thrift and loan service. 

It is true that this vision of the or- 
ganizers was realized very slowly. It 
was not until 1941 that the credit 
union began to expand beyond the 
crucial $20,000-in-assets stage. But 


Farm Bureau Co-op Credit Union 


leaders feel that the phenominal 
growth of recent years is only partly 
the result of war business conditions. 
Other agencies could very likely have 
taken care of such business for the 
most part, as is shown by the fact that 
on the whole credit unions have lost 
more ground during the war than 
other agencies have. The boom in farm 
markets helped, but would not have 
assured the credit union’s growth if 
it had not been for the soundness of 
the credit unions direction and man- 
agement, based upon its past expe- 
rience. 
The Entire Field 

For better or worse, and there is a 
difference of opinion as to the advis- 
ability of this, it was decided not to 
limit the loan service of the credit 
union to small “consumer” loans, but 
to cover the entire field of rural credit. 
So in addition to providing loans for 
household purposes, the credit union 
finances the purchase of real estate, 
of stock, of farming equipment, of 
seeds, of feed, and so forth. 

Many loans have been made to fi- 
nance poultry operations. (This is a 
broiler producing center.) And young 
farmers have come to their credit 
union for money to buy calves and 
other stock for their 4-H projects. 

The interest rates for these loans, 
secured by stock and equipment, is of 
course, lower throughout the area 
than normal credit union rates. The 
credit union, however, makes these 
rates available on all its loans, both 
“consumer” and “producer.” It charges 
five per cent for all but real estate 
loans, for which its charge is four per 
cent. 

But interest rates alone would not 
account for the credit union’s success 





Sets Fast Pace 


(they are equaled elsewhere as far as 
producer loans are concerned). 


The credit union is more handy than 
other agencies. Its office is the office 
of the co-op where the farmers come 
from all over Elkhart County (and 
from the adjacent counties of Kosci- 
usko, Le Grange and St. Joseph) to 
buy feed, chicks, tools, and other 
equipment. 


“Woody” Risser, secretary-treasurer 
of the credit union, is office manager 
of the co-op and he or an assistant is 
available for credit union business six 
days a week from 7 to 5:30. 


When a member of the co-op asks 
for credit on some of his purchases he 
is as a rule referred to the credit 
union. 


The Real Security 


The credit committee is made up of 
popular farmers who are well ac- 
quainted with the character and in a 
general way with the assets of most 
farmers in the area. This applies 
particularly to the chairman of the 
committee; large, friendly, modest 
Jesse Eisenhour, who does a good deal 
of hauling for other farmers, and thus 
gets around, but it is true too of the 
other members of the committee: De- 
Main Warner and Bernard Myers. 
Mr. Eisenhour’s heart is not too strong 
—his customers have to do their own 
loading of the things he hauls for them, 
but he and his son operate a successful 
farm and he spends much time on the 
country roads in his truck. The day 
we visited Goshen he was in the co- 
op credit union office twice; once for 
a meeting of his committee (see cut). 

“Although we often have to require 
tangible security,” he commented, “we 
realize that character is the real se- 


DeMain Warner, Bernard Myers and Jesse Ejisenhour, credit committee members, talk 
over loan application with Treasurer Woodrow T. Risser. 
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curity, and that is what we are most 
interested in. We are proud of the 
help we are able to give our people.” 

The credit union cashes checks and 
writes checks for its members free of 
charge. 

The co-op employees three or four 
tax experts to assist its members make 
out their tax returns (which are not as 
simple as are those of most city peo- 
ple). 

The co-op also sponsors hospitaliza- 
tion insurance and in-hospital med- 
ical-care insurance programs, for its 
members, which of course includes the 
credit union members. 


The Publicity Program 

As for education and publicity, from 
time to time notices and stories are 
published in the Elkhart County edi- 
tion of the Indiana Farm Bureau 
News, but the chief promotion is done 
by the members themselves, the credit 
union leaders, and the employees and 
leaders of the Farm Bureau. The 
county is divided into 16 township 
groups. Five township meetings are 
held each month, at each of which the 
credit union is regularly boosted. 

It is interesting to note that two 
members of the present board of di- 
rectors were among the organizers. 
They are E. S. Smoker, president; and 
Peter E. Larimer, vice president. Mr. 
Smoker is also manager of the co-op. 

Other members of the board, in ad- 
dition to Mr. Risser, are J. A. Neff, 
Clarence Schrock, W. F. Rowdabaugh, 
and Paul Phillips. 

Supervisory committee members are 
Everett Mishler, chairman, Irma Ber- 
key, and William Musselman. 


What Lessons? 

What lessons may we learn from the 
experience of this credit union? 

1. There is a real service to be per- 
formed by rural credit unions. Here 
we see how extensive that service may 
be. (It has been shown that even 
those rural credit unions which limit 
themselves to consumer loans and 
have expenses which require them to 
charge the maximum 1 per cent per 
month on unpaid balances—the Elk- 
hart credit union has no rent or sal- 
aries to pay—those credit unions also 
render an invaluable service. For ex- 
ample, a survey reported by Anthony 
Lehner of the Pennsylvania Farm 
Bureau* showed that many loans se- 
cured by chattel mortgages on farm 
tools and equipment and live stock 
were costing farmers 42 per cent in- 
terest! 

2. Rural credit unions, like urban 
ones, depend largely upon the inter- 
est and, yes, enthusiasm, of its mem- 





*Why a Rural Credit Union? by Anthony 
Lehner, Cuna Form Ed. 24—Cuna Supply 
Cooperative, Madison 4, Wisconsin. 
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bers and its sponsoring organization. 
In the case of cooperatives too often 
the credit «union is treated like a step 
child, even though cooperatives are 
particularly anxious to run their busi- 
ness on a cash basis. The credit union 
should be treated as an important 
partner in the co-op’s effort to solve 
its members’ economic problems. The 
service rendered by the credit union 
should be recognized as a valuable 
one, at least potentially, and worthy of 
tangible support. If it is not yet valu- 
able, that is the fault of its leadership 
and its sponsorship, and steps should 
be taken to make it valuable. 

3. It would seem that this story is 
an example not only to coopera- 
tive rural community groups. Credit 
unions set up on a simple community 
basis have a real service to render the 
merchants of that community as well 
as the residents as such. In addition 
to contributing to the welfare of the 
community, which reflects in more 
business for the merchants, the credit 
union can help the merchants avoid 
the expense and trouble involved in 
installment and charge sales. The 
Sycamore Community Credit Union 
in Illinois (see Brice, October 1943) 
is one place where this has been dem- 
onstrated. There are others, but there 
might be many more. 


Maximum? 

But no matter on what basis the 
credit union is organized, whether 
rural or urban, whether industrial, co- 
op or community, most credit unions 
might well consider whether they are 
rendering maximum service. 

As late as 1940 the leaders of the 
Elkhart County Farm Bureau Co-op 
Credit Union, Goshen, Indiana, would 
have marveled at the very idea that 
one day they would have assets in 
excess of $300,000. And as for the 
thought that they would increase their 
assets over $100,000 in one year—! 


CARE to the Rescue 


TWENTY-TWO AMERICAN RELIEF AGEN- 
cies in the field of foreign service have 
united to form a gigantic cooperative 
organization to rush foodstuffs from 
individuals and organizations in war- 
torn Europe on a non-profit basis. 
Donald M. Nelson, president of the 
Society of Independent Motion Pic- 
ture Producers and formerly head of 
the War Production Board, has been 
selected as executive director, or man- 
ager, of the new organization and 
went to work as its executive Thurs- 
day morning, November 29. Murray 
D. Lincoln, president of the Coopera- 
tive League of the USA, is president. 
The organization is called the Co- 
operative for American Remittances 
to Europe (CARE) and is incorpo- 


rated under the D. C. Cooperative 
Law. The plan on which the organiz-- 
tion will work is a simple and direct 
one, modeled somewhat after a food 
package program of the American 
Relief Administration after the last 
war. It will be handled entirely by 
voluntary agencies but will have the 
active support of the United States 
State Department, United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration 
and the President’s War Relief Con- 
trol Board. 

Food remittances will be sold at a 
price which will probably be $10 a 
package and standard food packages 
will be delivered to designated indi- 
viduals or groups on the other side. 
Large scale purchasing and non-profit 
operation will make it possible to get 
the maximum possible food to Europe 
in the shortest possible time. Any 
margins or savings made on the opera- 
tions will be used for direct relief in 
the countries to which the designated 
food packages were sent. 

To participate in this program 
ask your own minister or the local 
Y.M.C.A. office for local details. You 
may send your package to a particular 
individual or organization, or you may 
contribute it for general relief. 


Membership Drive 


HERE ARE THE TOTALS reported to us 
through December 15 on the Third 
Annual International Credit Union 
Membership Drive. Since the drive 
ended December 1 it is still early to 
expect complete reports—from the in- 
dividual credit unions, where the drive 
is really put on, through the league 
offices. But a month from now will 
be a different story. 

Following are reports we now have: 

California—1,310. 

Connecticut—162. 

Florida—1,117. 

Kansas—573. 

Kentucky—1,953. 

Minnesota—905. 

New Jersey—247. 

New York—200. 

North Carolina—1,429. 

Ohio—2,268. 

Oklahoma—2354. 

Pennsylvania—742. 

Saskatchewan—850. 

South Carolina—515. 

South Dakota—57. 





Texas—1,419. 

Virginia—450. 
In Memoriam 
Let us_ think 
from time to 


time — of what 

they did for us; 

of what they 
_ died for. 




















Here is one of the most heart-warming 
and inspiring of stories. These printed 
words can’t do it justice but you will 
be glad you read them. 


F you possess superfluities, while 
| your brethren lack necessities, 
you are possessing the goods of 
others and are therefore stealing.” 
The above quotation, credited to “a 
Christian saint of a thousand years 
ago,” is taken from Tue Rock Run 
News Bu tet1n, which is published by 
the Rock Run Church of the Brethren, 
Goshen, Indiana, whose members op- 
erate the Rock Run Credit Union. 
This is a notable quotation chiefly 
because it so manifestly motivates the 
actions of the people of this church. 
And the story of the credit union, in 
which we of course are largely inter- 
ested, means little except when the 
work of the church as a whole is in 
view. But when we consider that 
work and the part the credit union 
may play in it, we are prouder than 
ever of our credit union movement. 
We realize more than ever how group 
action (for example, credit union ac- 
tion) can better the lot of all people. 
We marvel at the revelation of what 
can be done. 


What They Do 
For example: 


The Brethren Service organizations 
of Northern Indiana in their anxiety 
over the plight of the peoples of Eu- 
rope raised $5,000 to buy concrete 
blocks and second-hand machinery 
and other materials with which to 
build a small cannery, in nearby New 
Paris, Indiana. They contributed freely 
the labor needed to raise the structure. 

Then they donated fruit, vegetables 
and meat, and planned their farm 
work so that they could donate the la- 
bor needed, sometimes in the daytime, 
often at night, to operate the cannery 
(not more than five salaries are paid, 
and these are modest amounts.) 

The day we visited the cannery we 
saw some 85,000 No. 2 cans of products 
boxed (the cardboard boxes bound 
with steel tape) and ready to be 
shipped to Europe for relief purposes. 

Although the Brethren relief organ- 
ization works closely with other relief 
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Rock Run Credit Union 


agencies, it has its own representatives 
in Europe to see that the products are 
put in the hands of those really need- 
ing them. Since there are no Brethren 
groups in Europe these contributions 
are entirely humanitarian. 

At a local harvest meeting last fall 
57 comforters were dedicated to the 
relief program. At a later meeting 27 
were dedicated. Regular shipments of 
soap, shoes, and other clothing go out. 

Many families set aside one or more 
heifers for the program. When a ship 
load of them are ready (often a dedi- 
cation ceremony is held near the 
church) church representatives ac- 
company the heifers across and into 
the hands of those needing them most. 
The ship which had just returned 
when we visited the church brought 
back over 100 returning service men, 
although sleeping space for humans 
was at a premium. 

When one of the dedicated heifers 
broke its leg just before being shipped, 
they butchered it and sent it across as 
a part of the canning project. 


Credit Union Contributions 

Now as to the credit union. How 
does it contribute to the church com- 
munity? Does this rural church credit 
union offer an example which might 
profitably be followed by other rural 
groups? 

In the first place it is good to know 
that the credit union was organized in 
August 1943 largely as a result of the 
wish to provide a pool of funds to help 
service men of the church get settled 
on farms of their own when they re- 
turned home. This was largely the 
idea of the young minister, Howard H. 
Keim, Jr., who had given some study 
to credit unions while in school, where 


he had written a thesis about them. 
He is also an active supporter of the 
Elkhart County Farm Bureau Co- 
operative. 

The congregation is small—less than 
200—and some of the members associ- 
ated credit unions with communism— 
and none of them have large cash in- 
comes—but the idea has taken hold, 
opposition has almost entirely given 
way to support, their share holdings 
now total almost $6,000 (loans total 
about $2,500), and one item of their 
published Five Year Plan calls for 
“Paid in shares of Rock Run Credit 
Union increased to $25,000 to help re- 
habilitate service men and others.” 

Paranthetically, one of the ideas to 
which they are giving preliminary 
thought appealed to us greatly. As 
Brother Keim says: “We are anxious 
to get our young people on farms of 
their own. But it is hard enough in 
normal times for them to raise the 
necessary funds, and to make enough 
from the farm to justify and pay for 
the investment. With values inflated 
like they are now, it is exceedingly 
more difficult. 

“It has occurred to us how fine it 
would be if we could underwrite the 
amount of the inflated values of the 
farms our young people, veterans and 
others, bought—setting these amounts 
up as loans but with the idea that if 
the borrower demonstrates his ability 
to operate the farm successfully, the 
inflated amount would be borne by 
the group.” 


How Credit Union Operates 

Headquarters for the Rock Run 
Credit Union is the substantial brick 
church which the Brethren built 
shortly after their second, 53-year-old, 














building was burned in 1928 (the pres- 
ent building cost $16,000-—-not count- 
ing much volunteer labor of members 
of congregation; the mortgage was 
burned on Thanksgiving Day, 1939). 
Treasurer O. W. Stine is auditor of 
and assistant buyer for Snuggle 
Products, Inc. (which make patented 
safety clothing and wraps for babies 
and young children) in close by 
Goshen, Indiana. His credit union of- 
fice is his home near the church, where 
he is available most evenings. While 
he does not have office hours at the 
church, members bring their deposits 
and loan payments and passbooks with 
them on Sunday and to weekday 
Church Nights. 


Loans have been made to help pay 
for a farm, to buy machinery, to buy 
cattle, to go to school, to buy chickens. 
Practically all of their loans so far 
have been for such productive pur- 
poses. This is no doubt an indication 
of the thriftiness and healthiness of 
the members, but Mr. Stine hastened 
to assure us that they do get sick, and 
have emergency need for money, and 
no doubt the credit union will serve 
such needs too in the future—may 
they be few. 

Most of the members are, of course, 
farmers; and the church has a farm of 
its own in connection with the parson- 
age (stock of church farm includes a 
pony, to the children’s delight). The 
church is actively interested in mak- 
ing farm life more attractive and prof- 
itable for its members, since it feels 
that rural life offers many rewards not 
available in cities, and which are in 
danger of being lost. In conjunction 
with the Mennonites and the Friends 
they sponsor a Rural Life Conference 
similar to that sponsored by the Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conference, which it 
follows closely. 

Credit unions fit into this picture as 
an answer to the rural credit problem 
which makes use of the cooperative, 
community-action technique and does 





Rock Run Credit Union 
Leaders 
Directors 
Paul A. Phillips, president. 
Noble Bowmanx, vice president. 
Mary McDowell, secretary. 
O. W. Stine, treasurer. 
Chas. Weybright. 
Credit Committee 
Artie Berkey, chairman. 
Otis Hartsough. 
Ralph Bates. 
Supervisory Committee 


Mrs. Noble Bowman, chairman. 
Earl Swihart. 
Adriam Carpenter. 
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not depend upon government contri- 
butions. 


Church Well Adapted 

The church organization is well 
adapted to credit union operation, 
since it is governed very democratical- 
ly. Each member has one vote; wom- 
en members have always enjoyed 
equal votes. The country is organized 
into 50 districts, governed by a Gen- 
eral Conference to which delegates are 
sent from each church as well as from 
each district. Annual meetings are 
held by the local groups, by the dis- 
tricts, and by the General Conference. 
The doctrines of the church are: (1) 
Peace, (2) Temperance, (3) Simple 
Life, (4) Brotherhood, (5) Obedience 
to teachings of Christ. The church was 
first organized in Germany during 
1708 (it was formerly known as the 
German Baptist Brethren or Dunkers 
or Dunkards) but soon came to this 
country to escape persecution. There 
are now 182,000 members in the 
United States (1,109 churches). 

Individual freedom of thought and 
action is a strong phase of the church 
belief. For example, although as a 
group they might be termed pacifist, 
many of their young men readily 
joined the armed forces and were not 
disfellowshipped for so doing. 

The church is also well adapted to 
credit union operation because it 
brings its members together so often. 
In addition to coming to the Sunday 
services, they come to week-day 
Church Nights (not just for church 
services but for recreation and re- 
freshments and _ sociability); they 
come together to work on the church 
farm; to “Pastor’s Cabinet” meetings; 
to quarterly Council (business) meet- 
ings; to relief project meetings; to spe- 
cial church services. Theirs is mani- 
festly a rich community life. They are 
friendly, cheerful, industrious. Out of 
not more than 100 credit union mem- 














Clothing so desperately needed by 
war victims overseas will get to them 
much sooner if contributors to the 
Victory Clothing Collection will heed 
three simple suggestions: 


1. Tie shoes, boots, galoshes, ovér- 
shoes, rubbers, mittens, gloves 
securely together in pairs. 

2. Fasten the parts of a suit —the 
trousers, vest, and jacket—to- 
gether firmly. Or the skirt and 
jacket. Or the blouse, bolero and 
skirt of a two-piece dress. Or 
the coat and dress of an en- 
semble. 

3. Get your bundle to your local 
Clothing Collection depot 
promptly. 











bers, 75 came to the 1945 annual meet- 
ing. They popped corn and served 
popcorn and apples for refreshments 
at that meeting. 


It's A Good Life 

The simple life is the good life to 
them, and all they want, and out of 
their abundance they are happy to 
share food and clothes and comforters 
and soap with the people of other 
lands who need help so badly. 

Their credit union is helping them 
live that good life and they are confi- 
dent it will increase in usefulness with 
the years. It and its members offer all 
credit union people a reason to be 
proud, and an example. 

“If you possess superfluities, while 
your brethren lack necessities . . .” 





Credit union members at church the day we visited it stage mock board meeting. Velma 
Miller stresses a point, standing between Pastor Howard H. Keim, Jr., and Treasurer O. 
W. Stein. The others are William P. Miller, Lucy Charlton, Madge Stine, and Leonard Yoder. 
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Is your credit union on its toes? 


IN THE FINAL ANALYSIS your credit 
union is as good as you make it. You 
are the boss. Since we realize, how- 
ever, that many of you are not in a 
position to know what makes for a 
well-run credit union that serves its 
members (you, and you, and you and 
you) best, we are once more printing 
a check list of circumstances which by 
and large typify the credit union 
which renders most service. Probably 
no credit union will earn checks for 
all items mentioned, but certainly the 
better the score the better the credit 
union will likely be. 

A warning: bouquets are more 
effective than brickbats; don’t forget 
to praise board and committees for 
good points revealed by this check-up. 
And put it on the record. Pat ’em on 
the back when they deserve it. Back 
them up and give them every bit of 
support you can. Ease them out gently 
when they mean well but just don’t 
have the time, energy or ability. Use 
strong arm methods only as a last re- 
sort. It’s your credit union to run, but 
it takes good judgment as well as firm 
action—just as any business requires 
those qualities. 


The Check List 


My CREDIT UNION: 


© 1. Has 80 per cent of its potential 
membership. 

1 2. Has 75 per cent of its potential 
membership. 

© 3. Has 70 per cent of its potential 
membership. 

(1 4. Has 65 per cent of its potential 
membership. ; 

C) 5. Has 70 per cent of its total assets 
in loans to members. 

1) 6. Has 60 per cent of its total assets 
in loans to members. 

©) 7. Has 50 per cent of its total assets 
in loans to members. 

0 8. Of its total assets not in loans to 
members has 50 per cent in war bonds. 
1 9. Has an active educational com- 
mittee. 

1 10. Has had 100 per cent of its 
members’ passbooks audited within 
the last 18 months. 

11. Has had 100 per cent of its 
members’ passbooks audited within 
the last 12 months. 

[] 12. Is an issuing agent for war 
bonds. 

( 13. Has sold war bonds the cash 
value of which equals or exceeds its 
total assets. 

C] 14. Cashes salary checks of mem- 
bers. 

([) 15. Has no more than one per cent 
of its loans delinquent more than two 
months. 





1 16. Has no more than three loans 
delinquent more than six months. 

(1 17. Issues regular bulletins or cir- 
culars. 

© 18. Has an average shareholding 
per member of $100. 

(1) 19. Was an average shareholding 
per member of $125. 

© 20. Belongs to the local credit 
union chapter, if there is any. 

(1) 21. Belongs to the state credit 
union league, and/or to Cuna. 

1) 22. Provides borrowers protection 
insurance. 

© 23. Provides life savings insurance. 
[) 24. Had 10 per cent of its members, 
but not less than 25 members, present 
at its 1945 annual meeting. 

1 25. Had 25 per cent of its mem- 
bers, but not less than 100 members, 
present at its 1946 annual meeting. 

[) 26. Had its annual meeting men- 
tioned in its local papers. 

[1 27. Had an annual meeting in 
which there was interested discussion 
from the floor (the meeting did more 
than “go through the formalities”). 

() 28. Had refreshments or provided 
some form of entertainment at the 
annual meeting. 

(] 29. Waives interest on loans to 
members of the armed forces. 

C) 30. Has an assistant treasurer or 
understudy to the treasurer who could 
take over if the treasurer were drafted 
or transferred. 

(1 31. Distributed printed reports 
showing the financial and operating 
condition of the credit union at the 
annual meeting. 

O 32. Posts conspicuously each 


BRIDGE is anxious to note outstanding records made. 


month the financial statement of the 
credit union. 

0 33. Keeps on hand a supply of 
credit union circulars for members to 
pick up when they come to the credit 
union office. 

(1 34. Has attractive posters and other 
display material posted in credit union 
office and on available bulletin boards 
at all times. 

6 35. Sends warm welcoming letter 
to newcomers to field of membership, 
or otherwise calls their attention par- 
ticularly to the credit union. 

0 36. Board of directors meets at 
least monthly. 

€) 37. Supervisory committee meets 
at least quarterly. 

0 38. Credit committee meets at least 
weekly. 

[1 39. Educational committee meets 
at least monthly. 

© 40. Nominating committee made a 
thorough canvass of our members for 
new officer and committee material 
before making nominations this year. 
0 41. Makes available to officials and 
committee members “how-to” publi- 
cations issued by governmental super- 
visory authorities, state leagues, and 
Cuna. 

© 42. Has increased membership 742 
per cent during Third Annual Inter- 
national Membership Drive. 

— 43. Has increased membership 12% 
per cent during drive. 

(1 44. Has increased membership 15 
per cent during drive. 

1 45. Has increased membership 20 
per cent during drive. 


1 46. Has kept members in the 


It would appreciate it therefore 


if you would have your directors or one of your committees make an official check of this 
rating sheet and mail the coupon below by February 10, even if your score seems to you 


to be a low one. You mav be surprised. 


Check each statement which is applicable to your credit union. Leave the rest blank. 
For example, if your credit union has 80 per cent of its potential membership, you would 


check all of the four first statements. 


If it has over 75 per cent, check the second, third, and 


fourth. Check each statement, of course, which shows a figure equalled or exceeded by 


the record of your credit union. 


Count ‘wo points for each item checked. 





Editor, Brid ge 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 


to be. 


., 1946 
(Mail by February 10.) 





This will certify that we, members of the 


have checked our credit union on the rating sheet appearing in 
January 1946 Bridge, and found the score for our credit union 


(counting two points for each item checked). 


(Signed by at least two members) 


eal aa Credit Union, 
































armed forces informed about the af- 
fairs of the credit union. 

0 47. Subscribes to Tue Brivce for 
officers and committee members. 

0 48. Has frequent joint meetings of 
board, credit committee, and super- 
visory committee. 

O 49. Has a liberal credit policy (‘or 
example, it regularly grants loans on 
signatures alone to the maximum 
amount permitted by law). 

O 50. Has paid no dividend larger 
than 3 per cent since Pearl Harbor. 
1 51. Sends Cuna new member fold- 
er (Ed. 27) to new members. 





Round About 


The Credit Union Movement 
@ The Mannville Savings and Credit 
Union, Mannville, Alberta, conducted 
a credit union essay contest among 
the students of the local high school. 
Corrine Johnson won first prize; Peter 
Smart, second; Elizabeth Plishka, 
third. 
@ Dave Clark, of the N. C. R. Credit 
Union, Dayton, Ohio, has been elected 
president of the Ohio Credit Union 
League. Other officers are Cal Skill- 
man, of the Chaco Credit Union in 
Hamilton, vice president; Cornelia 
Greve, of the Akron Teachers Credit 
Union, secretary; and John Nation, of 
the Co-op Credit Union in Toledo, 
treasurer. 
@. Robert A. Kloss, of the Seaco Em- 
ployees Federal Credit Union, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has been elected managing 
director of the Ohio Credit Union 
League (more details to come). The 
League office is being moved from 
Cincinnati to Columbus. 
@ Gene Allen, membership relations 
expert of the Federal Credit Union 
Section, has returned from Hawaii 
where he has been representing the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion among Hawaiian credit unions 
since early in 1943. Look for a BripcE 
article by him about our island credit 
unions in the near future. 
@ William Reid, of the Municipal 
Credit Union in New York, has been 
appointed a commissioner of the Board 
of Transportation of the City of New 
York. Mr. Reid is a director of Cuna 
Mutual Insurance Society; served four 
terms as Cuna president. 
@ The Brooklyn Navy Yard Em- 
ployees’ Credit Union, Brooklyn, New 
York, as it recently entered its four- 
teenth year, was the subject of a two- 
column feature story in the New York 
Navy Yarp SurpworkKer. The story 
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reviewed the growth of the credit 
union (it has loaned over $1,000,000), 
outlined services it renders, listed offi- 
cers and committee members, and 
showed a picture of President Thomas 
Miranda. Jean Fogel, assistant treas- 
urer, writes, “Now that hostilities have 
ceased and this Yard is returning to 
normalcy, our organization is prepar- 
ing to make its services available to a 
greater number of employees and re- 
turning veterans.” 

« A film lecture on the park system 
of Illinois featured the November din- 
ner meeting of the Central Illinois 
Ralph H. Long Chapter of Credit 
Unions. 

@ Volume 1, Numberel of Tue Crepit 
Union Counsetor, “published in the 
interest of the members of telephone 
workers’ credit unions in New Eng- 
land,” featured a picture and story 
of the annual meeting of the Presi- 
dents and Managers Conference of the 
Telephone Workers’ Credit Unions in 
New England, which was held in Sep- 
tember at the Parker House in Boston. 
Ed Shanney, Cuna Mutual president, 
presided at the conference. 

@. The Shenango Pottery Employees 
Federal Credit Union, New Castle, 
Pennsylvania, celebrated its tenth an- 
niversary on November 10 with a din- 
ner meeting. President Paul Gilbert 
and Treasurer Jean Wimer took pre- 
cautions against long-winded speech- 
es, and the dinner plus vaudeville 
acts plus pepsinging led by Alfred 
Mellor were merely underscored by a 
short talk by the company president, 
James M. Smith, Jr. (He told of the 
organization of the credit union and 
of how much good had come from it.) 
James M. Smith, Sr., telegraphed con- 
gratulations from the hospital where 
he was recovering from an operation 
(he is 83 years old). There were 250 
persons present. 

@ The Minot, North Dakota, credit 
unions (Great Northern Employees, 
City & County Municipal Employees, 
Farmers Union Ward County, and 
Northern States Power) are issuing a 
promotional bulletin jointly, as an ex- 
periment. 

@ The Queen’s Hospital Federal 
Credit Union, Honolulu, Hawaii, hon- 
ored its 100th member, Pedro Parel, 
with a gift. A picture of the presenta- 
tion, showing credit union officers G. 
W. Olson, K. S. Lung, Gretchen Neu- 
pert, Moises Ordinario, Gladys Nagaei, 
Henry Hironaga, Otto Matsumoto, and 
J. Rania—along with a notable story 
of the credit union’s first half year in 
operation — featured the November 
issue of the QUEEN’s MESSENGER. 


Gartland at Harvard 


Acnes GARTLAND, managing director 
of Massachusetts Cuna Association, 


lead the credit union discussion in a 
course on Consumer Cooperation be- 
ing given at Harvard University in 
cooperation with the New England 
Cooperative Federation. Classes meet 
on Monday evenings from October 22 
to January 7. 


Harl Goes to F.D.1.C. 


Mapte T. Hart, state bank commis- 
sioner of Colorado, has been named 
chairman of the board of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

In Colorado he supervised state 
chartered credit unions and showed a 
friendly interest in them; in his new 
position he will be responsible for 
supervision of Federal credit unions. 


Form 23 


May Now Be Written in Canada 
Form 23 BLANKET Bonp may now be 
written for credit unions in Canada, 
as the result of an arrangement with 
the company which now bonds credit 
unions affiliated with their respective 
leagues and the Credit Union National 
Association. 

Burglary, and Holdup and Robbery 
policies may also be provided Cana- 
dian credit unions from the new car- 


Postal Notes 


May Be Cashed by Credit Unions 
A rutinc of the solicitor of the Post 
Office Department enables credit 
unions, as well as banks, to accept the 
new postal notes, and present them to 
their local post offices for reimburse- 
ment. They should not be cleared 
through banks. 


In the Magazines 


AN ARTICLE “Stretching Your Pay 
Check,” by Cuna Managing Director 
Thomas W. Doig, which was featured 
in the October AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
IST, is being reprinted in Everysopy’s 
Dicest. It stresses the help credit 
unions offer laboring people. 

An article about the Skokie Credit 
Union operated by the young students 
of Skokie School, Winnetka, Illinois, 
appears in the December Saturpay 
EVENING Post. 








Sing high! Sing low! 

Our credit union is our friend 
indeed— 

That we all know-o-O-o-o. .. . 
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If reconversion blues have seized upon 
you 

And courage seems to ebb and nearly 
die, 

If doctor bills come crowding all about 
you— 

You start each new born day with just 
a sigh. 

If creditors have threatened they will 
sue you— 

Your salary is growing less and less, 

The credit union’s waiting to relieve 
you 

Of economic evils and distress. 





If you can save your cash in credit 
unions 

And use the funds thus saved to help 
your friends, 
If you can borrow from your fellow 
members, 
Thus helping 
trends, 

If you the lesson of cooperation 

Have learned, and found it brought 
you happiness, 

Then you have found the path to lib- 
eration 

From economic evils and distress. 

If credit union efforts will but teach 
us. 

United we can fill our every need. 

If credit union practice will but free us 

From intolerance and hatred, fear and 
greed, 

Then we can rise above the fear of 
atoms; 

To nations of the world we can confess 

That we have found the path to lib- 
eration 

From economic evils and distress. 


to destroy usurious 


Management Boost 


In Octoser 1944, the Copperweld Fed- 
eral Credit Union, operated by em- 
ployees of the Copperweld Steel Co., 
Glassport, Pennsylvania, passed the 
$100,000 mark and S. E. Bramer, 
owner of the company, gave a dinner 
to the officers. 

At the dinner Mr. Bramer asked the 
employees to give him a present on 
his birthday, July 19, the present to be 
the pleasure of knowing they then had 
accumulated $200,000. He offered the 
use of his advertising department, and 
to buy whatever literature was neces- 
sary. 


From December 1944, when the din- 
ner was held, to July 1945, the 825 
members saved $64,000 (almost $77 
each) and continued to buy more than 
their quota of bonds. Up to October 
31, the savings had reached $188,000 
and they hope to pass the $200,000 
mark by December 31, 1945, in spite 
of the fact that the war has ended, and 
overtime pay with it. 


For a Full Life 


Do more than touch—feel; 

Do more than look—observe; 

Do more than read—absorb; 

Do more than think—ponder; 

Do more than hear—listen; 

Do more than listen—understand; 

Do more than talk—say something. 
—Alfi News. 


International Meeting 


b y David Arsenault 


Daviw ARSENAULT is president of the 
Windsor, Ont., Credit Union Chapter. 

HE Detroit Chapter of the Michi- 

gan Credit Union League and the 
Windsor Chapter of the Ontario Can- 
adian League held its first interna- 
tional credit union chapter meeting, 
on November 17 at the Prince Edward 
Hotel in Windsor. This was the first 
time in credit union history (as far as 
I know) that a meeting of this type 
was held. 

We believe the meeting was a suc- 
cess in every way and soon plans will 
be laid to promote another interna- 
tional meeting within the next year 
or so. 

More than 200 Detroit Chapter 
credit union members attended the 
meeting along with over 100 Can- 
adians from the Windsor Chapter. 

The program started at 3 o'clock 


with a general meeting. A poll was 
taken to determine which discussion 
groups the members wished to attend. 
The chairmen’s names were then read 
off and also the room in which their 
particular discussion would be held. 
Three discussion groups were held 
from 3 to 4 and three from 4 to 5. The 
members all assembled in one room 
from 5 to 6 and each chairman had 
five minutes or more to discuss the 
highlights of his meeting. Members 
were also given a chance to direct 
questions to any chairman. 


A delicious turkey dinner was 
served at 6:30, followed by the speak- 
ers of the evening. Some very fine 
talks were given by both Americans 
and Canadians. 


A thirty-minute vaudeville act by 
Canadian tap dancers was enjoyed by 
all. The program finished with danc- 
ing to Matti Holli’s orchestra. 





Uncle Sam (Norman Taylor) and Miss Canada (Audrey Taylor) express the international 
nature of credit union and cooperative movement in float entered by Windsor Credit Union 
Chapter in Windsor, Ontario, Labor Day parade. Ronnie Taylor is the driver. Cy Watson, 
R. B. Carmicheal and Mrs. Lewis prepared float. 

















Mission Credit Unions 


Official agents to aid 
hurricane victims 
in British Honduras 


by W. J. Moore, S. J. 


CREDIT UNIONS at Jesuit mission sta- 
tions in Punta Gorda and Baranco, in 
British Honduras, have been chosen 
by the colonial Social Welfare Officer 
as approved agencies for supervising 
the cooperative reconstruction cf 
houses destroyed on October 4 by a 
Caribbean hurricane which lashed the 
southern coast with a 90-mile wind 
and then spread into the interior, lay- 
ing low thousands of thatch houses, 
slashing coconut, banana and cassave 
plantations, and damaging scores of 
mission churches and schools. 
Members of the St. Peter Claver 
Credit Union of Punta Gorda, of which 
the Rev. Marion Ganey, S.J., is mod- 
erator, met three days after the hurri- 
cane to institute a plan for coopera- 
tive rebuilding of houses. Owners of 
damaged homes will borrow from 
their union the funds necessary to pay 
laborers $1.00 a day, with the stipula- 
tion that the laborers automatically 
deposit 30 cents of each dollar to their 
several accounts in order that the 
credit union may extend loans to as 
many homeless families as possible. 


Initiative Praised 

Mr. St. Albans, the social welfare 
officer, addressing a large credit union 
meeting on the mission grounds at 
Punta Gorda, praised the initiative of 
members in undertaking self-help im- 
mediately, prior to the arrival of gov- 
ernmental aid. 

The Punta Gorda Credit Union, the 
first in British Honduras, has attracted 
widespread interest among leaders of 
the credit union and cooperative 
movements in the United States. 





Founders Club 


New Members 


SINCE LAST MONTH'S REPORT the follow- 
ing members have been admitted to 
the Founders Club: 

Sumner G. Madden, Richmond 
Teachers Association FCU, Richmond, 
Va. 

Claude C. Stubbe, Ashby Federal 
Credit Union, Ashby, Minnesota. 

Wm. Duane, B and W Employees 
Credit Union, Louisville, Kentucky. 

E. D. Sturgill, Benham Credit Union, 
Benham, Kentucky. 





What and How 


Tae Founpgers Cius is a Cuna 
honorary society of credit un- 
ionists who have organized cred- 
it unions other than their own. 


To become a member under 
present rules one must: 


1. Find a group that does not 
yet have a credit union. 


2. Get it to organize a credit 
union. (Write to your league or 
to Cuna for instructions and 
helpful material.) 


3. Apply to Cuna in writing 
for membership in Founders 
Club, giving your full name, the 
name of your credit union, and 
the name of the credit union you 
organized. 


A special Volunteer Organiz- 
ers Kit may be obtained free of 
charge by writing Credit Union 
National Association, Madison 1, 
Wisconsin. 











(The above rules are being revised. If you 
have any suggestions for improvements 
please send them to Credit Union National 
Association, Madison 1, Wisconsin.) 





Southern British Honduras has a 
mixed population. Black Caribs live 
on the seacoast, while in the interior 
are Maya and Keckchi Indians. Each 
group has its own language. Men from 
Jesuit Province of Missouri have been 
in charge of the British Honduras 
mission for over 50 years. 


What, Oh What, To Do 


In January 
@ Have the happiest of New Years. 
@ Attend credit union annual meet- 


ing, and take an active, constructive 
part in it. 

@ Pat officers and committee mem- 
bers on back for good work they have 
done during past year. 

@ Be prepared to offer your services 
on the credit union board of directors 
or on one of the committees. 

@ Start saving something (more) in 
your credit union share account every 
pay day. 

@ Resolve to borrow from your credit 
union when you need to borrow or to 
buy on time. 
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Village 


“They come to him from everywhere” 


S I stopped at a gas station in 
A Hayesville, Ohio—a village of 
about three hundred and fifty 
inhabitants—I noticed fifteen or twen- 
ty spick and span automobiles parked 
around one corner across the street. I 
observed that two or three of those 
cars had liveried chauffeurs. One car 
bore a Pennsylvania license plate. 
Another was from West Virginia. 
“What’s going on over there?” I 
asked the filling station attendant. 
“Oh, the usual lot of women at 
Eddie’s place,” he said. 
“What kind of a place is Eddie’s?” I 
inquired. 
“Millinery,” the man replied. “Makes 
women’s hats.” 
“He must be good at it,” I suggested. 
“The best in the world,” was the 
reply. “They come to him from every- 
where!” 


Shop Jammed 


I strolled by Eddie’s shop. There 
was no name or sign of any kind over 
the door, and no clutter of exhibits in 
either of the two small show windows. 
Each window contained only one hat. 
Though this was January, one of the 
dullest months for Eddie’s line of busi- 
ness, the shop was jammed with cus- 
somers. 

I later learned much more about 





This article is reprinted from COMMUNITY 
SERVICE NEWS, which has issued a special 
issue on the subject “A Business of My Own 
—The possibilities of Small Industries and 
Self-Employment Occupations.” by Arthur E. 
Morgan, president Community Service, Inc. 
Yellow Springs. Ohio. Single copies of this 
special issue cost 75 cents each. 








Eddie. He is just an unassuming, 
medium-sized man, such as one often 
sees behind a counter. The reason he 
attracts customers from all over the 
United States is that he has developed 
a specialty and is in a class by him- 
self. No one anywhere can equal him 
in the art of selecting for any woman 
exactly the kind of hat most suitable 
for her. 

I sat there for most of an afternoon 
while Eddie Stover waited on cus- 
tomers. One thing I wanted to find 
out was the truth about reports that 
nearly every customer is sure to buy 
the first hat he shows to her. 


It was true. One woman after an- 
other bought the first hat he tried on 
her—though he encouraged her to 
look at others. (He has no showcases 
and never lets a customer see but one 
hat at a time.) My wife, who was 
with me, did the unheard of thing of 
buying the first hat she saw, and 
looked no further. 

One stubby, obese little woman 
came in with a picture of a hat she 
had cut out of a fashion magazine, and 
said she wanted one just like it. 

Eddie shook his head. 


“You don’t have any like that?” 
asked the customer. 

Yes, he had them, he said, but he 
wouldn’t sell such a hat to her. It 
wouldn’t suit her personality. With- 
out waiting for her to comment, he 
fetched from a back room a totally 
different kind of a hat. She looked at 
it suspiciously. But with the air of a 
workman who knows what he’s about, 
he adjusted it carefully to her head. 
Viewing herself in a mirror, she said: 


“Don’t show me anything else. I 
think this is exactly what I want.” 


by Fred C. Kelly 


Modiste 


Exactly 


Sometimes, though the customer 
was entirely satisfied with the hat he 
selected, Eddie was not. After one 
woman had told him she would take 
the felt hat he had put on her, he 
paused, surveyed her critically, and 
said: 

“Your height is five feet five and 
three-quarter inches?” 

“Exactly,” she replied. 

“The brim should be about a quar- 
ter of an inch narrower,” he declared. 
He took the hat back to the work- 
room, trimmed the brim, and then the 
customer agreed that it was much 
better. 

It no longer seemed so surprising 
that hundreds of women drive to this 
obscure village from all over Ohio and 
neighboring states, and even from 
much farther away. Or that during 
the last year Eddie Stover mailed hats 
to customers in twenty-three differ- 
ent states. Nearly all the hats sent to 
distant places are for customers he 
has first dealt with in his shop. He 
keeps on file a complete description 
of each customer—estimated height 
and weight, head size, color of hair 
and eyes, kind of complexion, shape 
of face, whether long or short neck, 
and kind of hair dress. After looking 
up such data to refresh his memory, 
he can see the customer almost as 
clearly as if she were present. Before 
filling an order for a customer at a 
distance he has her send to him a 
sample of the dress or suit with which 
the hat will be worn, and asks her also 
if she had made any change in the 
way she does up her hair. 


How Did It Happen? 
How did it happen that a genius at 
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designing and selecting feminine 
headgear is in a cross-roads village 
most of his customers never had heard 
of until they went there to find him? 

It all came about because, nearly 30 
years ago, Eddie Stover didn’t know 
what else to do. 

When he had completed his course 
in the local high’ school, he wanted to 
go to some nearby town and seek a 
job as clerk in a dry goods store. But 
his situation was such that he couldn’t 
leave home. His father suffered from 
paralysis and his mother, too, was an 
invalid. As there was no other son 
or daughter, it didn’t seem to him 
decent to go away and leave them. 

He had to make his career right in 
his native village. Job opportunities 
there were few. He wondered if he 
could start a little store of his own. 
But what could he sell? Whatever 
kinds of goods people were likely to 
buy in a village were already sold 
there. Everything except—the idea 
suddenly popped into his head—wom- 
en’s hats. Then he remembered that 
once when a neighbor girl had come 
home with a preposterous new hat 
that made her look ridiculous he had 
helped her to rearrange the decora- 
tions until it was fairly presentable. 

He recalled something else, too. The 
time he had made his only trip to 
Cleveland, 50 miles away, one of the 
things that impressed him about big 
city crowds was the strange, somewhat 
comic appearance of nearly all wom- 
en’s hats. It didn’t appear to be so 
much the hats themselves that were 
wrong as the combination of the aver- 
age hat with the woman who wore it. 
The two just didn’t go together. He 
believed he could select a suitable hat 
for a woman, better than most women 
seemed to be able to choose for them- 
selves. Yes, he would start a millinery 
shop. 

Within 24 hours after deciding to do 
so, he had arranged for a storeroom, 
and was getting the place ready. No 
one thereabouts had ever heard of a 
man milliner and the idea was a bit 
shocking to the neighbors. It took no 
small degree of courage to go ahead 
with the idea. But Eddie opened his 
shop. 


He Hastened Back 

He has stayed in that same spot ever 
since—all except one year, about a 
dozen years ago—when he was per- 
suaded to take charge of the millinery 
department of a store in a city. But 
the minute his contract expired he 
hastened back to his original shop. 
The trouble with working in a bigger 
store, he decided, was that too many 
customers were more interested in 
mere head covering than in beauty of 
form and color. There was not enough 
chance for an artist to express him- 
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self. He could not feel pride in each 
sale. 

Eddie was successful almost from 
the first. He sold a hat to a well-to-do 
woman who visited friends in both 
Ashland and Mansfield. They liked its 
appearance on her so much that they 
wanted to know where she got it, and 
each of them soon went to Hayesville 
by horse and buggy to see if Eddie 
could do equally well by them. Then 
an astounding thing happened. 
Though one of these fashionable 
women liked a certain hat well enough 
to buy it, Eddie decided he wouldn’t 
let her take it. He said it wasn’t quite 
suited to her. In fact, he wouldn’t sell 
her any hat that day, insisting that he 
didn’t have what she needed. About 
a dozen women to whom she told of 
that episode promptly became his cus- 
tomers. 

Frequently, ever since then, Eddie 
has sent customers away without hats 
they were willing to buy, just because 
the total effect didn’t please him. He 
has lost many sales in that way, but 
never a customer. On the contrary, 
every woman he has dealt with has 
done word-of-mouth advertising for 
him. Without any other kind of ad- 
vertising, his business has steadily 
increased from year to year. Today 
when a woman in Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, or Pittsburgh appears at a social 
gathering wearing a hat both becom- 
ing and startling, her friends may say: 
“That must be one of Eddie’s hats.” 


Depressing Price 

Eddie never holds bargain sales. 
His average price is around $10, with 
the top price seldom as high as $20, 
but he often has simple designs for as 
little as $5. Once he made a hat of 
such costly materials that he priced 
it at $55. Though he had no trouble 
selling it within a week or two, he 
vowed he would never make such a 
thing again. “Most customers natural- 
ly couldn’t afford to pay so much for 
a hat,” he said, “and the very sight of 
it dampened their spirits. Women 
looked at it and talked about it in 


whispers as they would at a funeral. 
It even depressed me.” 

As his business grew, he saw that if 
he made in his own shop all the hats 
he might sell, he would need a large 
corps of assistants and become simply 
a kind of factory superintendent 
rather than a specialist in picking the 
right hat for each customer. Today 
he buys choice specimens from whole- 
salers and these total more than half 
of his sales. But he gives individuality 
to each one by a twist or touch of his 
own. 

In his nearly 30 years in business, 
Eddie Stover has stuck to the same 
theory he had in the beginning, about 
why the total effect of a woman and 
her hat is so often disappointing. 
Some hats, he says, are of such poor 
design, that they wouldn’t look well 
on any woman; but, in a general way, 
the difficulty comes from not having 
hat and wearer suited to each other. 


He’s Enterprising, Too 

Besides having an eye for color and 
symmetry, Eddie Stover is enterpris- 
ing about obtaining materials. Some 
years ago when laws were passed 
against the use of aigrettes or feathers 
from certain rare birds for decorative 
effects on women’s hats, he lost no 
time in studying what was available 
in artificial substitutes. He found a 
man in Chicago who could make al- 
most any kind of ornithological speci- 
mens, from humming birds on up, by 
ingenious use of dyes applied to bits 
of common feathers, even including 
ordinary chicken feathers. 

After the downfall of France, when 
it was no longer possible to import 
rare textiles, never to be had else- 
where, Eddie wanted a quantity of a 
certain kind of velvet in a delicate 
color. He promptly bought all the im- 
porters offered. 

These are a few of the reasons why 
women in several states, within auto- 
mobile driving distance of Hayesville, 
Ohio, know the route numbers of the 
two highways that intersect near 
Eddie’s front door. 
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UT of the northwestern part of 
Alberta, in Grouard, comes an 
outstanding story of self help. 

No more unlikely place than 
Grouard could be thought of as a set- 
ting for such an inspiring story. It is 
a ghost town. When one crosses the 
bridge or causeway over the marshy 
western end of Lesser Slave Lake, 
practically nothing is to be seen but 
empty stores and houses—a scene of 
desolation, till one climbs the hill and 
comes in sight of the mission church 
and buildings. This mission has played 
a notable part in the history of a wide 
territory in this district; as a matter of 
fact while we were there we saw a 
merry band of Eskimo children about 
the grounds. 

At one time Grouard was a larger 
center than Peace River is now. It was 
expected to become a railroad point, 
but this hope could not be realized 
when the railroad was built on the 
southern shore of the lake. So 
Grouard’s fortunes have dwindled al- 
most to nothing. 

Here in this far from cheerful set- 
ting a small factory manufacturing 
slippers of all kinds is operating suc- 
cessfully. The Grouard Indian Co- 
operative is doing an increasing busi- 
ness and the Grouard Indian Savings 
and Credit Union is fully established 
and daily growing in usefulness. 

The moving spirit in these interest- 
ing and beneficial developments is the 
Rev. Father G. Forcade. 

Anyone casually meeting Father 
Forcade for the first time would cer- 
tainly not think from his quite un- 
assuming manner, that he would be 
the one to guide others to help them- 
selves. We usually associate this serv- 
ice with the bustling assertive type, 
but he has seen his people achieve 
much and is planning that they may 
increase their efforts. 


A Cardinal Rule 

The Rev. Forcade laid it down as a 
cardinal rule that these people, one 
would think totally unfitted to engage 
in manufacturing, merchandising or a 
financial enterprise like a credit union, 
must do the things themselves. He 
has been insistent that it must be 
purely a case of self help. 

The response of these people has 
been wonderful. Outside of the ac- 
counting, which Father Forcade does 
himself, and which he hopes one day 
will be carried on by his people, 
everything (from erecting the build- 
ing, installing the machinery, operat- 
ing the post office, buying and selling 
for the co-operative, running their 
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The Indians of Grouard, Alberta, build a 
thriving community out of a “ghost” town. 
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credit union) has and is being done 
by these people with success and profit 
to themselves. It can safely be pre- 
dicted they will go on to other suc- 
cesses. 

The Setting 


We visited the building housing all 
these activities. It is on rising ground 
near the mission. The building is a 
log one of two stories, about 30 by 50 
feet. While not pretentious in appear- 
ance it is very neat and gives one an 
idea of solidity and permanence. A 
sign over the entrance in the middle of 
the building “The Grouard Indian 
Co-operative” tells the world what it 
is. On entering, to the left, a section 
has been set aside for a post office; this 
section has a tidy appearance unlike 
many rural post offices. 

To the right of the post office section 
is the co-op store. Looking at the 
shelving behind the counter filled with 
goods attractively arranged, it is hard 
to believe they started a little over 
two years ago with 15 dollars worth 
of goods. Actually their co-operative 
started operations on February Ist, 
1943, the factory on March 17th, 1944, 
and the credit union on March Ist, 
1945. 

The Workshop 


To the right of the counter of the 
store is an entrance to the workshop 
where slippers of various kinds are 
made, from the dainty little slippers 
in white for a year-old baby, boudoir 
slippers which charm the heart of the 
most fastidious madame, comfortable 
ones for father in which to take his 
slippered ease. These are made of 
chrome leather in delicate pastel 
shades and of smoke tanned moose- 
hide for those who wish them. They 
are ornamented with bead work of 
distinctive floral designs peculiar to 
the Cree Indians. They are attractive 
and pretty. The trim is fur, generally 
lambskin. 


It is a matter of pride with them 
that nothing but the best of material 
and workmanship goes into their 
products. Of the thousands of pairs 
they have sent out none have been 
returned. If you were to meet the 
lady whose final inspection they must 
pass, you would realize nothing but 
perfection will do. The electrically 
driven sewing machines are on the 
ground floor. On the floor above lin- 
ings are put in the slippers, packing is 
done and materials are neatly stored 
in cupboards lining the front wall. 

We are shown with pride the raw 
materials they use. Sheared lambskin 
hides of the choicest in delicate shades, 
threads for various purposes, beads 
from Czecho-Slovakia, linings of the 
best weave for this particular purpose, 
insoles and other incidentals. The in- 
serts which go over the insteps are 
ornamented with bead work. This is 
done in the homes. These ladies are 
past mistresses of the art of beading. 
Each pair is done with such exactness, 
it is difficult to differentiate between 
one design and another in any par- 
ticular pair. The final results do not 
look as if hands had touched them. 


Getting Supplies 

Father Forcade travelled outside, of 
course, to get materials and supplies. 
Because of the war he was continually 
up against obstacles for supplies, but 
he went on undaunted for the sake of 
those whom he felt he was serving. 
Trouble obtaining hides, trouble over 
beads; in getting boxes to pack the 
goods in (these were finally obtained 
in Winnipeg); getting a market for 
goods made. In the East he was told, 
“You will have to send out some of 
your people to learn the trade!” 

They knew not Father Forcade nor 
his people. We saw one lady cutting 
out linings; she is their leather cutter 
also. Cutting leather was a job which 
the East thought could not be done 




















except by those trained, but this lady 
is upsetting all their opinions and is 
doing an expert job. 

The young girl who fits the linings 
in the slippers is of Beaver descent. It 
is interesting to watch her at her 
work, which requires knowledge and 
expertness. 

In fact all of them are experts doing 
a wonderful job. They cannot meet 
the demand for their goods, although 
they turn out about 700 pairs a month. 
But from now on they may find sup- 
plies easier to get. Ontario buys nearly 
all their products. An air of freeness 
and cheerfulness pervades the whole 
place. 

It goes without saying, at the start 
mistakes were undoubtedly made. The 
price of this was correction of their 
mistakes. They were not repeated. 
Those who soldiered on the job were 
taken in hand by the rest, the lesson 
of “all for each and each for all” has 
been learned. 


A New Line 

A new line has been introduced due 
to the difficulty of getting fur trim, 
the raising of white Belgian hares. We 
saw one of these skins tanned, and 
we gained a new respect for bunny’s 
hide. The leather in the hide was sub- 
stantial, not the paper thinness one 
usually associates with rabbit skin. 
The fur, white as fresh snow, is on that 
pelt to stay and is beautiful in texture. 
The carcasses make good eating. These 
rabbits are raised near the homes of 
members. We saw some, they were 
large and in wonderful shape. The 
original stock was obtained from On- 
tario. Two dollars is given for each 
pelt. They are tanned locally. 

Mrs. Delphine Knibb is vice-presi- 
dent of the co-op and manageress. She 
carries on, for all her short experience, 
like a veteran merchandiser. She is 
also president of the credit union. Her 
shoulders are not very big, but she 
carries the load, or better, loads easily. 
Mrs. Anna Bellerose is secretary of 
the credit union. She is post mistress, 
in deed as well as in name. She pleases 
the postal authorities at Ottawa, which 
says much. The whole of their assets 
are worth about $13,000. They have 
$1,800 on hand as advance payment 
for goods. Remember too they were 
only incorporated in February, 1943. 
They have not let “the grass grow 
under their feet.” 


Their Credit Union 

The story of their credit union is 
more simply told, but it too is a story 
of determined and united effort. They 
have been operating since March of 
this year. We found when we exam- 
ined their books, that their assets at 
the end of July totalled $1,157.33. They 
had 50 members and five borrowers. 
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They have enrolled some youngsters 
as members who are proud of their 
membership and prize their pass 
books. As in the co-op, before the 
venture started education was the or- 
der of the day. Night after night was 
spent in study, not only rules and 
regulations but the intricacies of credit 
union bookkeeping. Rev. Forcade is 
at present acting as treasurer but in- 
tends to train some people to do some 
of the routine work and gradually 
allow them to assume control of the 
books. Their educational committee 
is the largest in the province and it 
works: is not merely ornamental. 
While as briefly as possible we have 
told this story of achievements we 
fear we have not fully conveyed the 
human interest at all adequately, for 
it is great. Here is a story of one 
man’s faith and the belief in him of 
many. We were told that lives had 
been transformed, economic better- 
ment effected as the people now re- 
ceive the full value of their labor. 
They need not fall into the clutches of 
those who would imprison them in 
debt till they almost own them body 
and soul. We shall long remember 
Grouard, particularly when we run 
across those who try to excuse their 
inability to do things, because in no 
instance have we found people more 
handicapped at the start. 


Modern Wisdom 


The Eleventh Commandment 


Tuov shalt inherit the holy earth as a 
faithful steward, conserving its re- 
sources and productivity from gen- 
eration to generation. Thou shalt 
safeguard thy fields from soil erosion, 
thy living waters from drying up, thy 
forests from desolation, and protect 
thy hills from overgrazing by thy 
herds, that thy descendants may have 
abundance forever. If any shall fail 
in this stewardship of the land thy 
fruitful fields shall become sterile 
stony ground and wasting gullies, and 
thy descendants shall decrease and 
live in poverty or perish from the face 
of the earth—Walter A. Lowdermilk. 


Prima Facie Evidence 
THE CONVERSATION was quick, warm, 
friendly, even brilliant in an inexperi- 
enced sort of way. Some of the very 
best people were there. A truly social 
occasion. 

One thing they all had in common; 
they all loved humanity. Not only 
that, but they were willing to say so, 
and to think of ways in which the 
fortunes of those less favored might 
be permanently improved, “because, 
after all, human society is so thor- 
oughly integrated that we must stand 
or fall together.” 


It was delightful—liberal people 
discussing liberal causes with all the 
generous good will in the world. 
Everyone went home bathed in a 
warm glow of optimistic satisfaction. 

All but one small demure woman 
who had had little to say. When she 
and her husband were taking off their 
coats at home, he inquired rather 
critically of her coolness to the feast 
of reason and flow of soul. 

“Well, if you must know,” she said, 
“IT think there’s nothing more useless 
than that kind of talk about a better 
world by people who haven't the 
slightest intention of doing anything 
to improve it.” 

Hence we make our respectful bow 
to those men and women who address 
the envelopes, make up the name lists, 
push the doorbells, and do the thou- 
sand and one jobs that make a co-op 
or a credit union able to do its stuff. 

That’s eloquence! That’s social phi- 
losophy! That’s prima facie evidence! 

It’s more than that. It’s the only 
kind of assurance any one of us can 
ever have that sterility will not over- 
come our souls, dry them up, and let 
them blow away.—Kent Francis in 
“The Working Dollar,” published by 
North Shore Cooperative Federal 
Credit Union, Evanston, Illinois. 


Dear Congressman 


HERE'S A TIP on writing to your con- 
gressmen, as taken from the CIO 
NEws: 

Keep your letters short and easy to 
understand. Write in your own lan- 
guage: form letters are not read. 

Write courteously. Your Congress- 
man is a public servant and deserves 
respect. He’s also human, and reacts 
better to politeness. If you have to 
scold him, do it without rancor. Praise 
him when he deserves it. 

Write as a voter, mentioning your 
Congressional District. Always give 
your address so he can reply. 

Congressmen use letters as a gauge 
of public feeling on the whole state of 
the nation. Thus, it’s a good idea to 
sit down every so often to write a let- 
ter to your congressman just telling 
him what’s on your mind. 





One man tells another about the thrift and 
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“Now is the time,”’ 


say the people of Washington County, Virginia, “to plan 


and act.” Here is an idea which might be adapted to meet the crying need of almost every town, city, 
county, province, state, one might mention. 


h | OW is the time to plan and act. 
It is not enough to dream and 
to hope.” 

These were the words of citizens to 
citizens in Washington County, Vir- 
ginia, more than a year ago. The 
world was still in the throes of war. 
Washington County was bending its 
energies toward ending the struggle 
as earnestly as any other place. Of its 
36,000 inhabitants, 3,000 young men 
and women were in the armed serv- 
ices. 

Others were busy on the home front 
augmenting the world’s food supply 
and serving their country through the 
Red Cross, in salvage drives, in bond 
campaigns, by blood donations, and in 
whatever other activities presented 
themselves to civilians. Yet there was 
an urgent feeling on the part of a few 
citizens that “while the flames of war 
blaze around the world, we should lift 
our vision to a better era.” 

“We are winning the war,” they 
said, “as a result of careful plans, ag- 
gressive action, and a determination to 
win. With this same approach—plan- 
ning, action, and determination—we 
can be ready for the peace.” 

Thus the Washington County De- 
velopment Association, Inc., with of- 
fices at Abingdon, came into being. 
This association is now vigorously 
attacking the job of building a better 
world in the community in which it 
exists. But it did not wait until the 
war ended to make its start. It is 
more than a year ago that a few citi- 
zens said, “Now is the Time.” The 
intervening months have been busy 
ones with many persons doubling in 
leadership in order to wage the war 
and, at the same time, prepare for the 
peace. Now more than 500 citizens 
are actively engaged in planning and 
doing. 

How it Began 


It began with talk. In fact, it may 
have begun with women’s talk. But 
it did not stop there. The Business 
and Professional Women’s Club, Ro- 
tary and Kiwanis all had planning 
discussions during the winter of 1943. 
Then interest seemed to lag. 

In August, 1944, however, three or 
four persons decided it must not be 
allowed to die. They came together 
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to do some more talking. They con- 
tinued to meet informally for several 
weeks. The talk ranged over a wide 
field — local educational problems, 
need for low cost modern housing, li- 
brary facilities, recreational needs, en- 
largement of hospital facilities, need 
for planned industrial development to 
supplement agriculture. 

It extended itself frequently to the 
world economic situation but was al- 
ways brought back to the implications 
for Washington County. The talk, 
according to those present, was often 
highly theoretical. Yet someone al- 
ways insisted on working through to 
what all this meant in terms of their 
own lives. 

This informal group of citizens had 
no official standing—except that which 
is implicit in citizenship in a democ- 
racy. 

“Under whose authorization did you 
meet?” is a question which puzzles 
them. Theirs was the responsibility 
and theirs the authority. They not 
only continued to meet but in Sep- 
tember, 1944, invited other citizens to 
meet with them. This was the largest 
meeting to date. There were ten pres- 
ent. From these a committee of six 
was appointed to work out plans for a 
country-wide organization to do a 
long-range planning job as well as to 
consider needs of returning veterans. 


From Talk to Organization 

The committee considered the coun- 
ty. Itis rural and mountainous. There 
are four incorporated towns, the larg- 
est having a population of 3,000. In 
its 581 square miles, there are 36,000 
persons earning a more or less ade- 
quate living from dairying, livestock, 
and tobacco. The central valley is 
unusually fertile and prosperous. The 
mountain areas, to either side, are less 
so. Agricultural pursuits here need to 
be supplemented by other sources of 
income. Services need to be increased 
and living enriched. 

To do this, they saw, would be diffi- 
cult while the discrepancy continues 
to exist between assessed value (8 
million dollars) and fairly estimated 
real value (60-75 million dollars). The 
number of one-room schools with in- 
adequate facilities must be decreased. 
Yet the 215 miles of hard surfaced 
roads are insufficient for transporta- 
tion of children to consolidated 
schools. 

The committee decided that Wash- 
ington County was rich in natural re- 
sources and beauty, in human re- 


sources and intelligence. But there 
was a big job to be done “to develop 
and advance agriculture, industry, 
schools, roads, and other resources.” 
They were sure that this could “be 
accomplished only by the cooperative 
efforts of all the people of the county 
and that some organization should be 
set up charged with this responsi- 
bility.” ‘ 

The committee suggested a country- 
wide membership organization. A goal 
of 500 members at $10 each was set for 
the first year. 

Invitations were sent to leading citi- 
zens in all parts of the county to at- 
tend a dinner meeting on November 
16, 1944, to consider the plan. About 
60 responded. They accepted the idea 
with enthusiasm, nominated and elect- 
ed a board of directors representing 
the seven magisterial districts, and 
approved a budget of $6,000. The 
money was to come from memberships 
and from contributions. 


To Plan and Act 

At this organization meeting, the 
chairman stressed the need for citi- 
zens to make a plan for transition from 
war to peace. He pointed out that 
each agency had its own special job 
to do and could not give its attention 
to coordination. Yet an overall view 
must be had and an overall plan must 
be made. This, he saw, as the job of 
a citizens’ association which would in- 
clude all agencies and all interested 
individuals. 

“We need such an organization,” 
said one citizen, “not only to plan but 
to put into action the results of plan- 
ning.” 

At this meeting the Washington 
County Development Association was 
formally established. By the time it 
received its charter in December, 
1944, it had passed from the stage of 
talk and was well on its way to mak- 
ing ideas reality. 

Membership is open to all persons 
living in or owning real estate in 
Washington County. Membership 
tags appearing on cars indicate that 
persons in all parts of the county have 
availed themselves of the privilege. 
Resolutions spread on the minutes of 
farmers’ clubs, home demonstration 
clubs, and other organizations give 
evidence of the purposefulness with 
which the association is approached 
by groups as well as by individuals. 


Aims Defined 
The purpose and objectives of the 
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association are stated as follows: 

The purpose of the Association shall 
be to promote the development of 
Washington County in whatever ways 
will contribute to increase prosperity 
and better living for its people. This 
includes not only material develop- 
ment, but progress in our educational, 
governmental and cultural life. While 
the Association assumes a broad scope 
for its activities, it expects to under- 
take for current attention selected 
limited objectives which seem to be 
important, feasible and of imrnediate 
concern. 

The Association will proceed by 
arousing interest, stimulating think- 
ing, and promoting interchange of 
ideas among its members and others 
to the end that wise planning and 
concerted and effective action for 
county betterment may result. The 
Association will strive to promote co- 
operation between all existing county 
agencies, county and town govern- 
ments, Chambers of Commerce, and 
other organizations, private and pub- 
lic, interested in the general welfare. 
It will undertake, generally, to work 
through such agencies and to avoid 
overlapping and duplication of effort. 
If considered necessary, it may under- 
take action on its own account on any 
subject, or it may promote the estab- 
lishment of a new organization if 
needed for the accomplishment of a 
desirable objective. 

To carry out these objectives com- 
mittees were appointed on member- 
ship and finance, publicity and meet- 
ings, veterans’ affairs, government and 
legislation, schools, roads and utilities, 
agriculture, and industrial develop- 
ment. All committee plans and mat- 
ters of policy were to clear through 
an executive committee. 


From Organization to Work 

“Membership and finance” produced 
immediate results by getting 492 mem- 
berships and raising the $6,000 budget. 
To date, the entire cost has been un- 
der $300, but the association plans to 
use the remainder for setting up a 
regular office with a paid executive to 
help in carrying out the plans of the 
various committees. 

“Publicity and meetings” has done 
an equally good job. Stories of each 
meeting and of the organizational 
progress have appeared not only in 
the weekly local paper but in the 
dailies of the two nearby cities of 


‘ Bristol and Roanoke. These daily pa- 


pers have wide circulation in the 
county. It was one of them that stated 
that this “is believed to be the first 
attempt in the state of Virginia to 
organize a county as a unit .. . for 
the purpose of the development of its 
resources for the future. 
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All other committees are busy sur- 
veying the situation. Some, such as 
schools, have asked state or regional 
agencies to help them in their evalua- 
tion. They are, in no sense however, 
turning their job over to these agen- 
cies. They are verifying their own 
findings and determining on the best 
ways of arousing the citizens and the 
officials to do something about them. 


Roads 

Roads, for example, have a. direct 
relation to education. Only the local 
people know where an appropriation 
for secondary roads could be used 
most advantageously. When the state 
highway engineer asks the board of 
supervisors about this in the future, 
they will have a more scientific basis 
for deciding. The old hit-and-miss 
method will no longer exist because a 
group of citizens whose lives are 
affected by the decision have assumed 
responsibility for studying the situa- 
tion and making the facts known. This 
small committee has the backing of 
an association of 500 citizens who in 
turn are making it their business to 
inform the entire county of needs and 
possibilities. 


Utilities 

Utilities are receiving the same kind 
of attention as roads. Emphasis is 
being placed where the need is great- 
est. In one rather isolated district, 
construction of 74 miles of line is now 
under way. This will make power 
available to every home in that dis- 
trict. The committee believes this may 
mean economic gain for the people in 
that area but it is even more con- 
cerned with what it will mean in 
terms of morale and enriched living. 

“The children from those homes,” 
says a member, “will lose some of the 
feeling of inferiority that children 
from isolated communities have when 
in competition with others. Just 
knowing that he has lights or a phone 
does something for a kid.” And the 
association considers itself “account- 
able to the young people of the county 
as well as the war veterans.” 

The roads and utilities committee 
is also interested in extending the 
county-owned water system. It looks 
toward building fine residential sec- 
tions for which water, as well as power 
lines, is essential. Here, too, plans for 
low-cost modern housing for rural 
areas are being considered. 


Recreation 

A recreation committee has as much 
interest in the three rivers of the 
county as has the industrial commit- 
tee. State and national parks are very 
fine, they say, but equally important 
is the development of small and easily 
accessible picnic and play spots all 


over the county. In the midst of so 
much natural beauty of streams and 
mountains, this will not be difficult— 
especially with human determination 
added to natural resources. 


Education 

The education committee has dem- 
onstrated, as has the roads committee, 
how citizens and officials can cooper- 
ate to their mutual advantage. Real- 
izing the importance of good educa- 
tion to county development, and of 
Good facilities to education, the com- 
mittee requested tie school board to 
ask the State Department of Educa- 
tion to make a survey of physical 
facilities. The survey has been com- 
pleted. As soon as results are ana- 
lyzed and recommendations adopted 
by the board, the committee will take 
as its job arousing public opinion. A 
group of citizens can accomplish, they 
say, what officials alone cannot. 


State and Regional Resources 

While the association has been eval- 
uating its county, it has not been un- 
aware of state and regional resources 
upon which it might draw. The 
county is on the edge of the TVA area. 
A meeting with TVA officials revealed 
the fact that considerable help in sur- 
veys and long-range planning is avail- 
able from that agency. The Virginia 
State Planning Board was also con- 
sulted. A meeting of the directors of 
the association with representatives 
of both these agencies was arranged 
last June “in order to secure for 
Washington County the greatest as- 
sistance from both.” 

Later the Washington County Board 
of Supervisors designated the execu- 
tive committee of the association the 
official planning body for the county. 
The directors willingly accepted this 
responsibility in order to eliminate 
possible duplication and confusion. 
Thus this county has implemented its 
program by combining the planning 
board with an action group. More 
than ever it feels the need of the full- 
time executive secretary provided for 
in its budget. 

But the officers stress the fact that 
neither they nor a paid executive can 
bring about real progress in the affairs 
of the county. Only by whole-hearted 
active cooperation can those citizens 
who have faith in its future make their 
dreams reality. 


This is no 


YOUR CREDIT UNION is here to help you 
build up your savings and to provide 
you with low-cost loans. 
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New Days Proposed 


Christmas Would Always Fall on Monday 


HRISTMAS would always fall 
{ on Monday, Sunday would be 

the last day of the week, and 
your birthday would always fall on 
the same day of the week if the 
Edwards Perpetual Calendar were 
adopted. And House Concurrent 
Resolution 53 requesis the President 
to urge the peace conference follow- 
ing the war to do just that. 

The calendar is the brain child of 
Willard Eldridge Edwards, Honolulu, 
T.H. It has the approval of Hawaiian 
legislators. 

A resolution passed by the House of 
Representatives of the Hawaiian legis- 
lature claims that the present calendar 
has certain fundamental defects, and 
that the Edwards calendar would re- 
move these defects and pfovide cer- 
tain advantages. It summarizes these 
defects and advantages as follows: 


Defects of Present Calendar 

1. Inequality in the lengths of the 
months, quarters, and half-years. 

(a) The mogths contain from 28 to 
31 days; 

(b) The quarters contain, respec- 
tively, 90 (91 in leap years), 91, 92, 
and 92 days; 

(c) The first half-year contains 2 
or 3 days less than second half-year. 

2. Lack of fixity and regularity. 

The calendar is not fixed but 
changes every year. The year con- 
tains 52 weeks plus 1 odd day in usual 
years and 2 days in leap years. In 
consequence: 

(a) Each year begins and ends on a 
different day of the week from the 
preceding year, holidays wander over 
each day of the week, and dates of 
periodic events cannot be fixed with 
precision; 

(b) The positions of the weeks in 
the quarters vary each year, over- 
lapping the divisions of the years and 
quarters in a different way each time, 
thus complicating all comparisons, 
statistics, and accounts; 

(c) The extra day of leap year is 
now credited to February once in 4 
years, thus making monthly computa- 


tions and comparisons even more 
complex; 
(d) Since, from year to year, 


neither the months nor the years con- 
tain the same number of individual 
week days (i.e., work days), there can 
be no true statistical or commercial 
comparisons between one year and 
another; 

(e) The various subdivisions of the 
year itself, the half-years, quarters, 
and months are likewise incapable of 
accurate comparison; 


(f) The fifteenth and thirtieth of 
each month are important dates as 
regards the falling due and the pay- 
ments of wages and rents. When these 
dates are Sundays, the payments must 
be postponed or advanced; 

(g) Under our present system 
Easter varies between March 22 and 
April 25, a range of 35 days for the 
celebration of one anniversary. This 
causes an annual displacement of all 
movable festivals and numerous civil 
disadvantages and inconveniences; 

(h) The present calendar does not 
agree with the universal conception 
of the seventh day as a day of rest, of 
Saturday and Sunday as the week 
end, or of Monday as the first day of 
the ‘week; 

(i) With such a calendar, the loss 
in time and effort spent in needless 
computation is almost beyond belief. 


Advantages of Edwards Calendar 

1. All months have exactly 26 work- 
days and are directly comparable. 
There are also 65 school days in any 
3-month period; 

2. All quarters have exactly 13 
whole weeks, and fractions of weeks 
at ends of quarters, half years, and 
years are eliminated. This facilitates 
the preparation of all Government and 
other quarterly reports, saving much 
time and expense; 

3. The position of the weeks in the 
quarters is fixed. The quarters are 
equal in length and the half years are 
equal in length. True comparisons 
can be made, both within the year and 
between one year and another; 

4. Each year begins on New Year’s 
Day, a holiday apart from any week 
or month, and is followed by Monday, 
January 1, the second day of the new 
year and the first workday; 

5. The entire calendar becomes 
fixed and perpetual. Holidays and 
anniversaries fall on the same week- 
day each year and court sessions, edu- 
cational schedules, and all public 
meetings and periodic events can be 
fixed with precision; 

6. The 15th and 30th of each month 
always occur on weekdays, coordinat- 
ing periods of earning and spending 
and the payments of wages, and bills; 

7. Leap-Year Day occurs in leap 
years as a second holiday apart from 
any week or month, and is the first 
day of the second half year; 

8. Easter on April 14 follows a pro- 
visional bill enacted by the British 
Parliament in 1928 providing for the 
stabilization of Easter on the first 
Sunday after the second Saturday in 
April; 


9. Monday as the first day of the 
week agrees with common business 
practice and with the psychological 
conception of this day. It allows for 
a rest day after 6 workdays and Sat- 
urday and Sunday become the week- 
end in fact; 


10. Friday the thirteenth is elimi- 
nated from the calendar; 


11. It is only necessary to remem- 
ber 30, 30, 31—Monday, Wednesday, 
Friday, to be able to compute all fu- 
ture dates; 

12. Several 3-day holiday periods 
are provided throughout the year; 

The resolution also mentions that 
with all these claimed advantages the 
proposed calendar “simplifies and re- 
vises the calendar scientifically and 
permanently with no more than two 
days’ variation from the present sys- 
tem. 


Edwards Perpetual Calendar 


*"New Year’s Day (a day apart from any weck or 
month) is the first day of each. year, followed by the 
34-day equal-quarter fixed calendar shown below: 
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JOIN THE CREDIT UNION 
AND 


SAVE MONEY 


Convenient Savings 

Loans For Less 

Dividend Participati 

Conveniently Located At Your 
Place Of Employment 


Ask A Fellow Worker 
Who Is Already A Member! 











Thrifty Tips 


@ If you get your shoes wet, apply 
saddle soap to them and let them dry 
with the soap on. This prevents their 
getting stiff. 

@ One remarkably neglected way to 
save on hosiery is to get the right size. 
Measure your foot while standing on 
a ruler—from back of heel to tip of 
toe. Add % inch and the total is the 
size for you if your feet are normal. 
(For woolen hose, allow a full extra 
inch.) Stockings a little longer than 
your feet wear longest.—800 Ways to 
Save and Serve. 


More Than Skin Deep 

“The best part of the potato lies 
just under the skin!” This adage is not 
true, according to the New York State 
Experimental Station. Its tests show 
a high concentration of iron in the 
entire outer portion of the spud. 
Therefore crusty outsides of baked 
potatoes should be eaten. In the case 
of boiled potatoes, cooking without 
the skins means loss of one tenth of 
the iron while with the skins the con- 
tent is as high as when raw. The thin 
peel of a boiled potato has little iron— 
but saves the iron and vitamin C con- 
tents within from being lost in the 
cooking water. 


Let ‘Em Grow Up 

Carrots are a rich source of Vita- 
min A, but all do not contain the 
same amount of carotene, the yellow 
food substance that becomes Vitamin 
A in the body. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, through tests 
conducted at experimental stations, 
has found that as the vegetable ma- 
tures, the amount of carotene in- 
creases—about 90 days after planting 
the peak is reached—then carotene is 
gradually lost. When purchasing car- 
rots, therefore, select the full-grown 
but not overgrown ones even though 
baby carrots are often more delicate 
in flavor and texture. 


Tire Tips 
With tires becoming an increasingly 
serious worry to motorists, a few sug- 
gestions for stretching tire life may be 
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found useful during the remaining 
good motoring months. Under-infla- 
tion is one of the most common causes 
of excessive tire wear. It has been 
found that as little as 5 pounds under- 
inflation will reduce tire life by 32 
per cent; 9 pounds, by 52 per cent. 
Tire valves should be kept capped at 
all times. This is both a protection 
against valve leaks and dirt. Scuffing 
tires against curbs when parking 
weakens the side walls and increases 
the possibility of blowouts. Brakes 
out of adjustment or wheels out of 
alignment will cause uneven wear. 
Fast driving, quick turns and quick 
stops and starts are all hard on tires 
and will materially shorten tire life. 
Tires should be rotated every 4 to 5 
thousand miles. Avoid driving on car 
tracks. Finally, such obvious precau- 
tions as avoidance of deep ruts, chalk 
holes, and sharp objects and never 
running on a flat will help make those 
tires last until replacements are pos- 
sible. 
That Two-Year Pen 

The highly-publicized “miracle” pen 
—the Reynolds International—which 
is guaranteed to write for two years 
without refilling and to write in the 
stratosphere, under water and on 
cloth, cannot be depended upon for 
good performance under ordinary 
writing conditions, tests by Consumers 
Union, New York, indicated. 

None of the three pens tested gave 
lines of consistent color or evenness, 
according to Consumer Reports. 
Sometimes they wrote dark, some- 
times light; and sometimes the line 
had an intermittent appearance—al- 
most like very closely-spaced dots. At 
times—particularly in small writing— 
the pens were temperamental, writ- 
ing with a broken line or refusing to 
write at all for the space of a letter 
or two at a time. This difficulty may 
be due to lack of uniformity in the ink, 
and if so, manufacturers may later 
find a way to overcome it. At best, the 
“point” (a tiny steel ball) gives a line 
of rather characterless uniformity, 
which may not appeal to some people. 
Advantages of the pen: it doesn’t leak 
or drip when shaken, writing dries at 
once and does not require blotting and 
can be used on paper which blots with 
ordinary ink. (It is still too soon to 
rate the two-year .guarantee.) 


What Coffee Pot? 

As Americans now use more coffee 
than ever before, the question as to 
the best way to make the brew is im- 
portant and causes heated arguments. 
The Virginia Agricultural Experiment 
Station has attempted to settle it by 
testing 15 coffee-makers, using sev- 
eral different grinds. Of the 3 types 
represented —dripolator, percolator 
and vacuum filter—first prize for 





quality of brew went to the vacuum 
filter for aroma, taste, consistency and 
clarity . . . the vacuum filter also 
yielded the most beverage for the 
amount of water used, heated in less 
time, and, even when a very fine grind 
was used, did not leave a sediment. 
However, this type required 2 table- 
spoons of coffee for each 8 ounces of 
water—a percolator needs only 1%. 
Other factors against the vacuum filter 
type are that it’s hard to handle, de- 


. mar.ds careful washing of bowls and 


cloth filter, requires extra expense and 
care for replacing of rubber gasket 
which seals the two parts. The perco- 
lator makes a brew of average quality 
—a medium fine grind requiring 1% 
tablespoons for each 8 ounces of water 
and 5 minutes of perking give the 
best results. Dripolators scored low- 
est, but the station recognized that 
there were greater variations in this 
type—the size of the perforations dif- 
fering. The conclusions reached by 
the experimenters was that coffee- 
makers could be improved . . . they 
are more complicated and difficult to 
clean than is necessary. 


Food for Free 


One time a pale student from Ga. 
Was pinched for being a fa. 
Said the judge with a smile, 
“Young man, for a while 
Free of charge we are going to ba.” 


Wise Men Say— 


@ Science belongs to no one country. 
—Louis Pasteur. 

@ No one is mediocre who has good 
sense and sentiments.—Joseph Jou- 
bert. 

@ We can thank mother nature that it 
is awkward to pat ourselves on the 
back. 

@ What the superior man seeks is in 
himself. What the mean man seeks is 
in others.—Confucious. 

@ The covetous man is always in 
want.—Irish Proverb. 

@ Keep your eyes wide open before 
marriage, half shut afterwards.—Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

@ Killing time is not murder. It is 
suicide—Northwestern National 
News. 
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Customers’ Day 


Quality is one thing consumers will 


be thinking about in the postwar 
period. A survey made by a commer- 
cial market research department 
showed that 92 percent of the retailers 
and 96 percent of the manufacturers 
interviewed said that they expect cus- 
tomers to be more quality conscious. 

In the third annual survey of cloth- 
ing and textiles made by the American 
Home Economics Association, home- 
makers were specific in their protests 
about quality deterioration. Quality 
in general, said the homemakers, was 
worse during the 12-month period 
covered by the survey than in the 
previous year. Most of the cotton yard 
goods faded, shrank, and was sleazy. 
On women’s housedresses, too much 
cheap, fussy trimming made ironing 
harder and the life of the dress short- 
er, they said —Consumers’ GuIDE. 


The Reason 


THE REASON Cupid makes so many bad 
shots is because he’s aiming at the 
heart and looking at the hosiery.— 
Tue ENKA VOICE. 


DO NOT 
LET IT HAPPEN 
TO YOU 


$320 STOLEN FROM A GREEN BAY 
RESIDENCE 


Cash totaling $320 was stolen from 
a handbag in the home of John Doe, 
One First Street, by burglars Tuesday 
afternoon, according to a report to 
police. Entry was made through a side 
door, apparently with a skeleton key, 
between noon and 3:30 p.m., the own- 
ers informed police. 


DEPOSIT 
YOUR SAVINGS 
IN THE 
CREDIT UNION 


—Northwest Engineering Credit 
Union, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


Car Financing Rates 


Are Still High 
HERE IS WHAT one credit union offers 
its members. Very likely your credit 
union does too. Why not investigate 
before you buy your next car? 

CAR FINANCING RATES ARE STILL HIGH 

Indications are that, contrary to all 
the flowery promises, you will still pay 
too much for the privilege of financing 
your next car. A man we know 
bought a car and found it necessary to 
finance $280 for one year. The “pack- 
age plan” of finance which included 
Collision & Comprehensive insurance 
brought the total cost of this deal to 
$72. My first thought was “I'll eat my 
shirt if we can’t beat that deal.” So 
we kicked it around a bit and here is 
what we found: 

We could give you the same deal, 
including the insurance coverage, for 
a total of $37.50 . . . and we’d give you 
FREE LOAN INSURANCE to boot. 

Then, too, the man still is not pro- 
tected under the new Financial Re- 
sponsibility law. Going a little fur- 
ther we found he could have complete 
coverage, including medical and emer- 
gency road service and still pay us 
only $40.68. 

BEFORE YOU SIGN ANY CONTRACT LET 





US COMPARE THE COST. Be wise. Econ- 
OMIZE—THE CREDIT UNION WAY.—BULL’S 
Eve Creprrt Union, Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wisconsin. 


House Plus 


Houses complete with basic furniture 
for newly-married veterans is a pro- 
posal made in the August issue of 
Practical Builder. These homes, ready 
to step into and start living, are aptly 
called “Town-Key” houses. A 10 per 
cent down payment is recommended 
as adequate to set the newlyweds up 
in their own homes. The plan provides 
for $500 to $600 worth of equipment 
and furnishings in a four-room house. 
Mechanical equipment would include 
a stove, a refrigerator and a washing 
machine. Other furnishings would be 
built-in and would include divans, ra- 
dio cabinet, a storage cupboard, a 
double bed with foam rubber mattress, 
a desk and a dressing unit. In fact, the 
only extras that would have to be 
purchased are rugs, china, linens, 
lamps and an occasional chair, it is 
said. The cost of the equipment. and 
furnishings would be included in the 
long term building mortgage. This 
would increase the monthly costs by 
only a few dollars. 








The First Step 


According to a survey conducted 
by Tide magazine, the first step 
in raising the standards of a (busi- 
ness or) profession is to have a 
strong national association. 


The Credit Union National As- 
sociation (Cuna) is the logical 
development of the people’s de- 
sire to control most advanta geous- 
ly their own economic destiny. In 
union (on the local, provincial or 
state, and national level) there is 
strength — and economy — and 
maximum use of ideas; resources. 


It is very much to your interest 
to join and take an active part in 
the affairs of your credit union 
league, which is a member of the 


Credit Union National Association 


Madison I, Wisconsin 


BRIDGE 








Once Upon a Time 


20 Years Ago in Bridge 
@ In one year Massachusetts credit 
unions increased assets 16 per cent, to 
$8,669,768. 
@ The Locomotive Encineers Jour- 
NAL supports credit union legislation 
in State of Washington and reports 
that the state chamber of commerce, 
the state federation of labor, and the 
state Grange are united in support- 
ing it. 
@ Employees of A. J. Nystrom & 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, organize 
Nyco Credit Union. 


5 Years Ago in Bridge 
@ Filene Memorial fund reaches $60,- 
000. Kentucky first state to complete 
quota. 
@ Marion F. Gregory, East St. Louis, 
Illinois, and Henry A. Uken, Daven- 
port, Iowa, given bouquets (pictures 
and story). Each had organized more 
than 31 credit unions. 
@ The Public Affairs Pamphlet 
“Credit Unions—The People’s Banks,” 
by Maxwell S. Stewart, is reviewed 
by William Ried. And “Credit Union 
North America,” by Roy F. Bergen- 
gren, reviewed by Louise McCarren. 
@ New Managing Directors: Jimmy 
Parker in Louisiana and Walter L. 
Vandenburgh in Kentucky. 
@ Tom Doig answers questions: on 
maximum shareholdings, joint ac- 
counts, members of immediate family, 
and election of borrower. 
@ Twenty new members to the 
Founders Club brings total to 576. 
@ In spite of serious flood East Texas 
Credit Union Chapter holds record 
meeting. More than 50 persons from 
14 credit unions turned out. ; 
@ Cuna Mutual Insurance pays first 
war claim. 





It’s No Use 


Hair Today—Gone Tomorrow 

If your pate glistens where once 
glossy locks flourished, you better re- 
lax and forget about it. Looking for a 
cure for baldness is likely to end in 
disappointment, says the Food and 
Drug Administration. There are no 
known cures. Thousands of dollars 
are spent each year for ointments, 
massages, and treatments to restore 
hair. Save your money, it’s no use.— 
ConsuMERS’ GUIDE. 


Healthy House Plants 


Potted plants are likely to grow bet- 
ter if their clay pots are “plunged” 
instead of placed in saucers, exposed 
to air. To “plunge” a pot, sink it to 
its brim in sand or peat moss that is 
kept moistened. 

In homes and apartments where 
humidity is likely to be low and evap- 
oration rapid, the plunged house plant 
should be placed in some kind of 


Budge 


watertight container—one that will 
hold moist peat or sand.—CoNnsuMERS’ 


GUIDE. 
Very Easy 


“Sculpture is very easy, isn’t it?” 
asked the sweet young lady. 

“Very, very easy,” answered the 
sculptor, “and very, very simple. You 
just take a block of marble and chisel 
and knock off all the marble you don’t 
want.” 


TEAMWORK 
WINS / 
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helps its readers make their money go further. 
helps its readers build better credit unions. 


Many credit unions subscribe for all their directors and 
committee members, and often for other potential lead- 
ers. Many credit union individuals subscribe for them- 
selves. And an unusually high per cent of our readers 
renew their subscriptions. 


Each subscription only $1 per year. 


Official Publication Credit 
































































































You may print name and loca- 
tion of your credit union here. TwrlFls 
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One of the most effective pieces of credit 
union publicity material. Advertises your credit 
union all year. May be carried in pocket or 
purse (2% by 3% inches), $2.75 per 100 net, plus 
$2.75 if we imprint name and address of your 
credit union on any amount up to and including 
first 1,000; $4.50 for 2,000 and $1.75 for each ad- 


Cuna Supply Cooperative 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 


Union National Association 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 





From your league if 
it handles supplies or 
















RUNNING WATERS 








“. . . Well, it wouldn’t surprise me,” 
says Mr. Friendly. “These new postwar au- 
tomobiles will have everything else for 
their owner’s convenience and comfort.” 


“That,” adds Mr. Friendly, “is one more 
reason why the postwar automobile market 
will be the greatest in transportation his- 
tory—why many Credit Unions will be busy 
financing new automobiles for their mem- 
bers.” 


How does your Credit Union stand on 
the question of automobile financing? If 
you are interested in this profitable, ex- 
panding field of Credit Union service, be 
sure to send for Allied American Mutual's 














new booklet, “Tremendous Tomorrow,” a 
program to help your Credit Union get its 
share of automobile financing. It’s free for 
the asking and contains many timely tips 
on automobile loan procedure. 

Allied American Mutual Fire, Theft, and 
Collision Insurance offers the exact low 
cost, full-protection advantages that both 
you and your borrowers will appreciate. 
Other coverages—other savings, through 
companion company—American Mutual Li- 
ability Insurance Company. You deal di- 
rectly with our companies. Substantial 
dividends are paid when you insure with 
“Mr. Friendly”. 


Pioneers In Lending "A Hel ping Hand” to Credit Unions 





Mr. T. Friendly 
142 Berkeley Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your free Allied American Mutual Automobile Financing Guide; 
also full details on Allied American Mutual’s Fire, Theft, and Collision Insurance 


Program for Credit Unions. 
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The Joke’s On Him 


“What do you think of the Museum 
of Art?” 

“Oh, the pictures are okay, but there 
ain’t no good jokes under ’em.” 


Cover Picture 

A general view of recreational activities in 
the Functional Room of the Harvard Infantile 
Paralysis Commission at the Children’s Hos- 
pital, Boston, Mass. All the children in the 
photograph are attending the clinics to over- 
come the after-effects of infantile paralysis. 
Some wear only one brace and others must 
wear two braces and get about with the aid 
of two crutches. Under the expert guidance 
of specially trained physical therapists the 
children are taught games in such a way 
that weak muscles are used and strength- 
ened. Each child is taught to do various 
activities with a specialized movement for 
his particular weakness. 


Poliomyelitis is one of the most un- 
predictable of diseases. The number 
of cases may vary greatly from year 
to year and from locality to locality. 
For example: North Carolina in 1943 
reported only 37 cases. The following 
year, however, it reported 859 cases, 
highest in its history. Pennsylvania in 
1943 had 143 cases, but 1,455 in 1944. 
Likewise, New York state which had 
692 in 1943 had 6,202 in 1944. 

It was in New York state, also, that 
the number of cases rose from 257 in 
1915 to a total of 13,223 the following 
year, and dropped back to 295 in 1917. 

In nearly all of the 3,070 counties of 
the nation, the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis has local chap- 
ters ready to provide, through recog- 
nized agencies, medical care and treat- 
ment for infantile paralysis victims 
regardless of age, race, creed or color. 
. The 1946 March of Dimes, January 
14-31, is dedicated to the memory of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, founder 
of the National Foundation. 
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[Me WATIOWAL FOUNDATION FOR INFANTILE PARALYSIS, INC. 
Lk. FRANKLIN D ROOSEVELT FOUNDER 
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Ring In the 
by Alfred Tennyson 
Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 

The flying cloud, the frosty light: 
The year is dying in the night; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


= 





Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor; 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful 

rhymes, 


But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and 
blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 

Ring out the narrowing lust of 
gold; 

Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


Buy Wise 

Most OF THE THINGS which mean long- 
term improvement in living standards 
today—automobiles, radios, furniture, 
the purchase of a home—have to be 
bought on installment. But the un- 
wary member is caught by the clever 
sales agent. He does not know how 
much he pays for installment financ- 
ing. 
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A set of furniture sells for $79, with 
$9 down and $10 per month for seven 
months. But buy it for cash and the 
price is $72. With $9 in cash and a 
credit union loan for the balance, 
payable at $10 per month, the union 
member can buy this set for $74.31. 
The saving is $4.69, or almost 6 per 
cent. For this purchase, the credit 
union gives a member the equivalent 
of a 6 per cent raise in wages. 


Because a credit union member bor- 
rows from his friends and associates 
who know him well, certain expenses 
can be saved through the credit union. 
In buying an automobile, for instance, 
the investigation charges can be 


saved; used cars can be financed at 
the same rate as new cars. For in a 
credit union, the lender’s security is 
not the automobile, but the integrity 
and good will of the borrower.—J. C. 
Hill in THe Maritrmme Co-opPerator. 


Rub It In! 

You may ask “Why should my spend- 
ing 

Cause inflationary trending, 

Though I squander every penny I 
have got?” 

If you’re joined by several millions 

Of civilians blowing billions, 

You'll discover that it matters quite a 
lot!—Tue Detpnic ORACLE. 





demands that you do. 


So Much for So Little 


Naturally you want to get as much insurance as you 
can for your money. You know your family’s interest 


Did you know that Cuna Mutual ordinary life, writ- 
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ten especially for credit union members by their own 
insurance company, has unusually low premiums? 
For example, note the following ordinary-life rates, 
per $1,000 insurance: 


Annual 
Age Premium 
30 $17.96 
35 21.17 
40 25.43 
45 31.05 
50 38.02 


Ordinary-life policies provide liberal cash and loan 
values, have paid-up and extended term insurance 
benefits, pay annual dividends, and are non-assessable. 
No medical examination required on the first $2,000 
(ages 20 to 55). 


Renewable term and Mortgage Loan insurance also 
available. 


Over $80,000,000 Coverage in Force 


Cuna Mutual Insurance Soctety 
Madison 1, Wis. . . . Hamilton, Ont. 


P.S. Does your credit union provide 





insurance for your credit union share 








and loan balances? 


























Cunadex 
cabinets 
again 
available 


(during 





war 
we 
could 


only 


















supply 
Cunadex 


in book form) 


Approved visible accounting for Credit Unions 


when inquiring 





about 





Cunadex systems 
please 
give 
present and potential 





| memberships 
Write Your State League or 


Cuna 
Supply 






CARDS LIE BACK WITHOUT BEING REMOVABLE, INTERCHANGEABLE . 
HELD. Permits equipment to be operated TRAYS. May be passed around the of- ( ooperative 
with one hand . . . leaving the other fice as individual units. Permit division 


free for handling papers and other work. of work at peak periods. Madison 1 , Wisconsin 


